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The square solidity of the lock gates . . . the grey feathers of a weeping willow. The loud 
impatience of a crowded pleasure steamer . . . the backwater where time and the world 
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EQUALLY INTRANSIGENT~AND HIGHLY TRAINED: TYPICAL PROTAGONISTS IN THE PALESTINE DISPUTE. 
A JEWISH HAGANAH. TRAINED RECRUIT (ABOVE) AND AN ARAB SOLDIER OF FINE PHYSIQUE (BELOW). 


proposals for an immediate truce, by calling on the Jews and Arabs to cease 
fighting, and the discussion of the future government of Palestine at a special 
session of the General Assembly fixed for April 16, were adopted. 


Full-scale war may well break out in Palestine when the British Mandate 
ends on May 15. On other pages recent Jewish-Arab clashes are illustrated, 
and here we depict typical men of the opposing forces. On April 1, the U.S. 
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BRITISH TROOPS AND MEN OF THE ARAB LEGION (SPIKED HELMETS) GUARDING AN 
AMBUSHED ARMOURED CAR FROM ARABS ATTEMPTING TO STEAL JEWISH RIFLES. 


SHOWING THE TYRES--SHOT FLAT BY ATTACKERS: ONE OF THE TWO JEWISH ARMOURED 


VEHICLES AMBUSHED BY ARABS ON THE NORTHERN OUTSKIRTS OF JERUSALEM. 


ONE OF THE HAGANAH ARMOURED VEHICLES ATTACKED BY ARABS WHEN EN ROUTE 
FOR JERUSALEM FROM ATAROTH, ITS TYRES SHOT OFF AND ITS LOAD BURNING. 


’ 
Lieut.-General G. H. A. MacMillan, G.O.C.-in-C,, Palestine, and Brigadier Glubb 
Pasha arrived while fighting was in progress between Jews and Arabs en March 24 
at Shefat, on the northern outskirts of Jerusalem, and their intervention ended the 
engagement. A Jewish armoured bus and an armour-plated vehicle were travelling 
to Jerusalem from Ataroth. ‘Arabs were entrenched by the road, but the Jews 
attempted to crash the block, and three mines were detonated. The first vehicle 
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STOPPED BY THE BRITISH G.O.C.: 
A JEWISH-ARAB JERUSALEM CLASH. 


THE SCENE AFTER A JEWISH CONVOY HAD BEEN AMBUSHED ON THE NABLUS ROAD, 
NEAR JERUSALEM: BRITISH TROOPS AND MEN OF THE ARAB LEGION ARE CLEARING 
ARABS FROM A WRECKED VEHICLE AND PREVENTING THE THEFT OF ARMS. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL G. H. A. MACMILLAN, G.O.C.-IN-C., PALESTINE (SECOND FROM RIGHT), 
AND BRIGADIER GLUBB PASHA, COMMANDER OF THE ARAB LEGION (CENTRE), WITH 
OFFICERS, ON THE BATTLEFIELD. THEIR INTERVENTION STOPPED THE FIGHTING. 


BRITISH TROOPS ON THE SCENE OF THE AMBUSH: THEY ARE KEEPING ARABS FROM ONE 
OF THE WRECKED VEHICLES, WHOSE JEWISH PASSENGERS WERE SHOT AS THEY STRUGGLED OUT. 


caught fire, and the second overturned. As the passengers struggled out, the Arabs 
machine-gunned them; six died in the blazing bus, eight were shot dead, and ten 
wounded. When General MacMillan and Brigadier Glubb Pasha arrived, military and 
police were summoned, and the Arabs withdrew. Since the Bethlehem engagement, 
illustrated on our facing page, the Army has announced that when warnings to 
convoys not to proceed have been ignored, protection cannot be given. 
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ENDED BY THE ARRIVAL OF BRITISH TROOPS: 
THE EASTER BATTLE OF BETHLEHEM. 





ARAB MARKSMEN LEANING OVER A WALL TO FIRE AT THE JEWS OF THE CONVOY 
WHICH ATTEMPTED 
TO BREAK THROUGH 
THE ROAD BLOCK 
ON THEIK RETURN 
JOURNEY 


RESCUE BY THE BRITISH: JEWS OF THE CONVOY AMBUSHED ON MARCH 27 LEAVING THE 
HOUSE IN WHICH THEY WERE BESIEGED DURING THE THIRTY-HOUR BATTLE OF BETHLEHEM. 


rn 
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TALKING TO THE MAYOR OF BETHLEHEM, ISSA EFFENDI EL 
BANDAK: A CAPTAIN OF THE SUFFOLK REGIMENT, WHICH 


THE SCENE OF THE BATTLE, ILLUSTRATING THE ROCKY NATURE OF THE COUNTRY WHICH AFFORDS COVER FOR SNIPERS : 
SUPPLIED PART OF THE FORCE SENT TO RESCUE THE JEWS. 


THE HOUSE IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE BUILDING IN WHICH THE JEWS WERE BESIEGED. 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH RESCUE PARTY WHICH ARRANGED THE TRUCE AND 


HAGANAH MEN BEHIND A WALL, FROM WHENCE THEY RETURNED THE ARAB FIRE DURING 
EVACUATED THE JEWS: MEN OF THE SUFFOLK REGIMENT WATCHING THE BATTLE. 


THE BATTLE OF BETHLEHEM, FOLLOWING THE AMBUSH OF A JEWISH CONVOY. 
drove the Jews to shelter in a stone house near Solomon's Pools, from whence they 


radio-ed for help. Haganah reinforcements and British troops were called out, but at 
nightfall the British returned to Jerusalem and the battle continued. On Easter 


Arab- Jewish clashes of battle proportions took place in Palestine during Easter. One, 
which lasted thirty hours, occurred five miles south-west of Bethlehem. On March 27 





a large convoy of trucks, with a Haganah guard, dashed from Jerusalem to Kfar and 
Zion, isolated colonies in the hills near Hebron, with supplies, but were ambushed on 
their return. Road blocks and mines had been laid by the Arabs and marksmen 
commanded the route. Part of the convoy attempted to break through, but heavy fire 


Sunday a force of Life Guards and The Suffolk Regiment and police moved out in 
armoured vehicles, and after 5 o'clock that evening a truce was arranged. The British 
rescued 149 Jewish survivors, including 24 wounded. The Jews lost 26 dead. 
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I DOUBT if there has ever been a more lovely early 
spring in England. There have been some as lovely 
even in my lifetime : 1921, for instance, when I went 
down with pneumonia in a snowstorm at the end of 
January and emerged from a phantasy of eternal 
nightmares to see the March sunlight streaming through 
my windows and,a few weeks later, convalescing in 
the West Country, picked siimmer flowers in the 
fields and hedgerows before April 
was in. That was a royal spring, 
three years after war ended, as now: 
so was the Jubilee spring of 1935. 
The sense of life being renewed— 
of the losses of the past and the 
troubles of the present being re- 
deemed by something which a few 
weeks before had seemed inconceiv- 
able—is doubly felt in such years. 
And the meaning of Easter is made 
manifest in every flower and leaf 
and blade of grass. 
I got me flowers to strew Thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree; 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st Thy sweets along 
with Thee. 

This spring, travelling about the 
country, I have had acurious, almost 
indefinable sense of England being 
reborn. It is difficult to say on what 
it is based, but it is there, even in 
shabby London. For the first time 
I have had the unmistakable feeling 
that the wounds of the war are 
beginning to heal. The mild winter 
may have had much to do with it : 
last winter, with the icy weather 
and the lack of fuel, and alarming 
and contradictory ministerial utter- 
ances following one and another 
thick and fast, one almost had the 
feeling that the war was still on 
and that, for all our efforts, we 
were getting nowhere. This spring, 
though neither the economic nor 
the international situation is exactly 
encouraging, the nightmare of the 
past nine years is beginning to fade. 
Slowly, like a wounded animal and 
despite all the threats and alarms 
of the future, civilisation is be- 
ginning to crawl out of the shadows 
of delirium towards the sunlight. 

The English are a slow, methodi- 
cal, patient people. It takes a long 
time with them before one sees 
results. When they go to war years 
usually elapse before they get into 
their stride. In April 1942, about 
the same period from the outbreak 
of war as now separates us from 
the outbreak of peace, it almost 
looked as though, far from making 
progress in ovr warlike efforts and 
achievements, we were actually 
slipping backwards. We were in 
process of suffering a series of 


THE DEATH OF VISCOUNT HAMBLEDEN-—FOR TWENTY YEARS THE 
WwW. H. SMITH AND SON, LTD., THE WELL-KNOWN NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 


The death occurred in London on March 31 of Viscount wat Hestoden, the 


on July 25, 1903, he was educated at Eton and at New 
whose 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


swords were presently to be rewarded by the mighty 
arsenals that poured across the Channel on D-Day 
and prepared the way for Slim’s great march to 
Rangoon.’ And night by night, growing ever more 
numerous despite their losses, the great bombers were 
going forth in that prolonged and apocalyptic mission 
that was to pulverise the power-house of the Ruhr 
and Rhineland war-lords into rubble. 








calamitous defeats in the Pacific: Lord of the A 
we were shortly to suffer a seemingly 
crushing disaster and a terrible 
disappointment in North Africa. 
Yet under this anxious and dis- 
couraging surface, the preparations 
for the great surge forward to victory which was to com- 
mence that October were well adyanced. The cumulative 
results of the patient, unobtrusive work and self-denial 
of the past three years were soon to appear, though that 
spring the buds showed as yet little sign of breaking. 
Ahead, only seven months away, lay Alamein and the 
North African landings and all the great train of con- 
sequences which were to follow. It was then that we 
suddenly awoke to the realisation that our defeated, 
unequipped, makeshift Army of 1940 was in process 
of transformation into one of the finest and best- 
trained armies the world has ever seen ; that our first 
painful, halting efforts in turning ploughshares into 
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To-day I believe that Britain is also beginning 
to get into her stride once more, as she turns her 
tired, war-racked, resolute face for the second time 
in thirty years into the ways of peace and creative 
achievement, The world, seeing her economic diffi- 
culties and taking note of her political and social 
stresses—themselves largely the result of war—does not 
yet understand this ; it is difficult to see why it should. 
But to one who knows his own countrymen well, 
the hidden signs of rebirth are visible ; a great nation 
is stirring and turning towards the dawn. It is not 
the kind of unreal and visionary dawn which our 
dreamers and theorists conceived during the war vears 
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while their more practical countrymen were dealing 
with the Teuton hordes. There is likely to be little 
startling, sudden or impressive about it: just an 
ordinary, slow daybreak, wrought of patience, stolid 
unspectacular work, the persistent self-denial of 
millions, and the ordinary healing courses of nature. 
Our history has always been like that. And when 
day has come it has seemed the most natural thing in 
the world, as though everyone had 
been expecting it all the time. Only 
occasionally, sensing things before 
they happen, one is suddenly made 
aware of a great and impending 
change. So I remember, lecturing 
to men of the Guards’ Armoured 
Training Brigade at Pirbright in 
the early summer of 1943, realising 
in a flash the imperceptible trans- 
formation that had come over our 
Army in the past three years of 
dreary and painful endeavour, and, 
with a surge of emotion not far 
from tears, looking down with 
humility on those magnificent young 
soldiers, the flower of a nation’s 
youth reborn and dedicated, and 
in whose hard-wrought promise lay 
thecertainty of D-Day accomplished 
and victory won. I am told that 
when Winston Churchill a few 
months earlier watched Douglas 
Wimberley’s victorious Highland 
Brigade march past at Tripoli, he 
wept in the manner of an older 
and freer England which, when it 
felt great emotion, did not scorn or 
fear to showit. For, being an 
English seer and poet, he understood 
all that that march and those men 
meant. After so many failures, 
trials and vicissitudes, England was 
again England. 

So,-I believe, it will be again. 
Twice in my lifetime has this 
country borne her part gloriously 
in a great war to defend mankind 
from the servitude of brute force ; 
twice has she emerged triumphant, 
but battered, exhausted and torn. 
But England is not only great in 
war: she is even greater in peace. 
Nelson and Drake, Clive and Crom- 
well are among the names of her 
heroes, but she boasts of names as 
great as these, of men and women 
who never drew sword, and whose 
conquests were those of peace: 
Shakespeare and Milton, Wren and 
Purcell, Bacon and Newton, Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, Wesley and 
Wilberforce, Howard and Florence 
Nightingale. She has given to 
mankind in her day parliamentary 
institutions, the British Common- 
wealth of free nations, machine- 
production, chloroform, railway 
transport, organised sport, the 
week-end holiday, and the institu- 
tion of trained nursing, to mention 
a.few of her gifts for living. Her 
genius, recuperating after the dread- 
ful struggles of 1914-18 and 1939-45, 
will soon re-flower anew to bless 
humanity with new and beneficent designs for living. 
“ To watch the corn grow," as Ruskin wrote, ‘‘ and the 
blossoms set ; to draw hard breath over ploughshare or 
spade ; to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray—these 
are the things that make men happy."’ And these are 
the things that Englishmen, even to-day under the 
feverish, perverted surface of our urban and industrial 
existence, long to return to. “‘ Tell me,’’ wrote the old 
warrior Collingwood, dying far from England’s shores 
and his native Northumberland, “ do the trees which I 
planted thrive ? Is there shade under the trees for a 
comfortable summer seat? Do the poplars grow on 
the walk. and does the wall of the terrace stand firm ?"’ 
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THE INAUGURATION OF BERTH 50: THE FIRST THE LAST PREPARATIONS FOR A HISTORIC CEREMONY: SIR W. REID DICK’S STATUE OF 
’ 

B.O.A.C.S NEW MARINE TERMINAL AT SOUTHAMPTON, BEING TOWED INTO THE BERTH. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BEING LOWERED ON TO THE PLINTH IN GROSVENOR SQUARE. 

With the siting of the statue, the preparations for the dedication of the Grosvenor Square memorial 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who is to unveil 


The new British Overseas Airways Corporation marine terminal for fiying-boats was unofficially 
inaugurated at Southampton on March 31 and received its first occurant, a Plymouth-type flying-boat to President Franklin Roosevelt were almost completed by Easter. 
il 14, the statue on April 12, the third anniversary of the President’s death, arrived in England on April !. 


arriving from Japan. The official opening by Lord Nathan is arranged for April 


INCOMING FLYING-BOAT TO DOCK AT 
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THE HONOURING OF A WARTIME PLEDGE: THE FIRE SERVICES’ THE ROYAL REGIMENT MOUNTS GUARD AT THE TOWER OF LONDON FOR THE FIRST TIME 
INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATED WITH DEMONSTRATIONS AT THE LONDON H.Q. IN HISTORY: THE R.A. NEW GUARD RELIEVING THE SCOTS GUARDS OLD GUARD. 
1450 separate fire brigades were amalgamated into the National Fire Service, On March 31 the Royal Artillery for the first time provided the guard for the Tower of London. when 
= end the —— would be restored to the local gunners of the 96th Heavy Anti-Aircraft Regiment, in blue berets and wearing the A.-A. Command flash, 
red at the H.Q. of the London Fire Brigade with relieved the Scots Guards. Despite their short service, their turn-out was most impressive. A flag with 
, Ede. the badge of the Royal Regiment was hoisted to fly there for the three weeks of their tour of duty 


RECOVERY OF THEIR 


During the war some ‘ 
but a pledge was given that with the war's 
authorities. On April 1, this pledge was honou : 

ceremonies and demonstrations attended by Mr. Morrison and Mr. Chuter 
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HERE may be differences of opinion as 
to how far British policy in Palestine 
is justified and inevitable, but neither at home 
nor abroad has there been any enthusiasm for 
it. If it were to be described in military terms, 
the best that could be said for it would be 
that it represented a retreat after a lost battle 
on ground which had been specially chosen 
by the defeated forces. ‘There can be no 
doubt about the choice of ground. This 
country deliberately sought the mandate under the League 
of Nations. It bound itself to do its best for Palestine, 
because the country appeared to be of great strategic value. 
And indeed in this respect the judgment of the military 
advisers of the Government was proved in the Second 
World War to have been correct. It can also be said that 
at the present moment the strategic value of Palestine is 
as great as it has ever been. It must be admitted that 
much of the work put into the country has been well- 
intentioned and arduous, as well as effective. It must be 
acknowledged that of late the British forces have been 
exposed to a very heavy strain. These considerations do 
not, however, alter the fact that there has been a complete 
failure to solve the political as well as the military problem 
involved. We have been in Palestine for a long generation, 
since we drove out the Turks, our foes in the First World 
War. One policy after another has either failed or been 
abandoned without trial—as in the case of the Peel Report— 
and our most recently announced decision is to go out, 
bag and baggage, even though this should involve leaving 
chaos in our wake. 

The United States . 
did not enter upon 
the Palestinian scene 
until much later, but 
the policy of that 
nation has so far 
done even less credit 
to its statesman- 
ship. So long as it 
appeared that events 
would not directly 
involve American 
responsibility, un- 
official elements, not 
reproved by the 
Administration and 
sometimes even 
basking in its favour, 
exploited the situa- 
tion in Palestine in 
the interests of in- 
ternal politics. Illegal 
immigration, which 
made our already 
difficult task ten 
times more difficult, 
was supported by 
American money 
and other resources. 
There was no 
attempt made, ex- 
cept by a few news- 
papers and public 
men who did not for- 
get the old American 
traditions of fairness, 
to understand our 
point of view or put 
it before the public. 
This attitude was 
frivolous and unjust, 
and it is now 
beginning to be ac- 
knowledged, at least 
tacitly, to have been 
such, It is con- 
demned at once by 
conscience and by 
self-interest. From 
both points of view 
President Truman 
and his advisers 

Britain on May 15 


have recognised that throughout the world. On Easter 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND A TRUCE IN PALESTINE. _ ave become aware of one obvious error in his 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


’ troops. In other words, the solution of the General Assembly, 


which had not only been backed by the United States after 
it had been put forward but helped through by methods 
in which the United States can now take no pride, has 
been found impracticable and another has been sought. 
The temporary trusteeship in which the United States 
is prepared to participate is not regarded by the President 
as a substitute for the partition plan, which is therefore 
to be regarded as the final goal. Trusteeship is, in fact, 
looked upon as “ an effort to fill the vacuum soon to be 
created by the termination of the mandate on May 15.” 
It would not prejudice the character of the final political 
settlement. And it is necessary that it should be accom- 
panied by a truce between Jews and Arabs. It is objected 
by a number of critics that this still leaves the United States 
standing on the brink without wetting its feet, but this 
interpretation is not wholly fair. Clearly, the American 
nation has moved forward. The proposed trusteeship has 
been utterly condemned by the Zionists, who continue with 
their preparations for setting up a Jewish State, but it must 





“UNLESS ‘ APPROPRIATE STEPS’ ARE TAKEN THE CHRISTIAN HOLY PLACES IN JERUSALEM MAY NOT BE IN EXISTENCE NEXT YEAR”: 

NIGHTFALL IN THE HOLY CITY, WITH THE SKY LIT UP BY TRACER BULLETS AND A FLARE AS JEWS AND ARABS FIGHT OVER THE ROOF-TOPS. entirely 

In the article on this page, Captain Cyril Falls discusses the new American attitude to the 
become increasi: clearer. Tha’ 
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conference, and it may well be that before this 
article appears in print the attitude of the 
United States will have been clarified and 
made more logical. At least the President will 


answers. He said that Britain had agreed to 
stay until August 15 and then “ got a notion to 
leave on May 15,” he knew not why. Without 
defending British policy, it must be said that 
here it has been consistent. We said we would 
abandon the mandate on May 15 and conclude the evacuation 
of British forces by August 15, and we have so far stuck to 
those two dates, in face of much pressure in our own country. 
From the military point of view it has always appeared 
that a peaceful settlement was unlikely unless it were 
backed by a security force, wherever this should come from. 
Even if Jews and Arabs were to agree to a truce, it would 
be impossible to count upon its being kept unless there 
were a machinery of disinterested power in the background 
to prevent extremist factions from breaking it and 
inevitably involving the main bodies of the Jewish and 
Arab communities—and in the case of the Arabs the Arab 
League as well. Having gone so far, it seems certain 
that the United States will have to take yet another step. 
But the time grows short. If Britain keeps to her resolution 
to take no responsibility beyond the safety of her own 
forces after May 15, the period of grace is six weeks from 
the time at which I write, and five from the date on which 
what I have written will appear. That leaves a very 
narrow margin for the organisation, equipment and despatch 
of a security force 
to Palestine. There 
must, indeed, be 
doubt as to whether 
there is time. Un- 
fortunately, no one 
concerned will be 
able to excuse him- 
self later by arguing 
that there was no 
time. Neither the 
intentions of the 
British Government 
nor the situation 
in Palestine have 
altered this year. 
There was ample 
time for action, but 
it has been allowed 
to slip away in 
wrangling and 
hesitation. 
Supposing it were 
decided to provide 
a security force and 
various nations 
agreed to supply one, 
is there anything 
more that we might 
fairly be called upon 
to do? I expect 
that merely by ask- 
ing such a question 
I shall call down 
reproaches on my 
head, and shall be 
told that it is we 
who have borne the 
burden and heat of 
the day. Such is the 
official view, and 
there is something 
in it; but we did not 
accept the mandate 
of Palestine as a 
burden. We insist- 
ently demanded it. 
It is only since we 
have failed that we 
have given it that 
name. To put an 


problem- 


problem as the consequences of the surrender of the mandate by aatical situation, let 
t Christians 


us assume that there 
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an abyss of civil war necessary to save Jerusalem from destruction, and said : the Ch ly Sepu 
is yawning open in may be destroyed as Jews and Arabs fight for possession of the city. ,,Once again its streets will run with blood and its dwellings be reduced to ruins.” On thefollowing truce and of the 
places not 


Palestine and that 4ay,4 Jewish Agenc 





the United States 
cannot avoid respon- 
sibility for what may 
take place upon the termination of the British mandate 
on May 15 next. The suggested solution is based upon a 
temporary trusteeship in which the United States would 
be prepared to “ take a share "—and in which it would, 
in fact, manifestly haye to take the major share—to 
avoid the anarchy otherwise to be expected after the 
abandonment of the British mandate. 

The suggestion put forward by President Truman has, 
up to the time when this article was written, met with a cool 
reception at home and in Palestine, if not a chilly one. 
Yet it represents an honest and serious attempt to make up 
for lost time and affords some hope of achieving peace, 
though by a narrow margin, provided that it is not ruined 
by fanaticism and irresponsibility, to say nothing of pig- 
headedness on our part. The new policy was first outlined 
by an American representative, Mr. Warren Austin, to the 
Security Council and then, on March 25 last, more fully 
described by President Truman in a statement made to a 
Press conference. The President began by saying that the 
United States had given strong support to the scheme for 
partition of Palestine with economic union which had been 
recommended by the special committee of the United Nations 
and by its General Assembly. The American Government 
had considered every possibility of putting these recom- 


be evident to them that their scheme will have much less 
chance of success if it fails to secure the benevolent interest 
of the United States. The general military opinion is that a 
Jewish State could be maintained only by outside support 
and assistance. This means the support and assistance of 
the United States or of its citizens, in the latter case un- 
impeded by the Government. If the proposed Jewish 
State were to lack such outside aid, it would, say the mili- 
tary experts, be worn down by Arab guerilla warfare and 
sabotage until its administrative and economic machinery 
ceased to function. If this view be correct, then the Zionists 
cannot disregard the attitude of the United States. 

It must be confessed, however, that when Mr. Truman 
went on to develop his theories further in answer to questions, 
its basis appeared less sound. He stated that he still re- 
mained in favour of the immediate immigration of another 
100,000 Jews. There is little reason to suppose that the 
Arabs would agree to a truce under such conditions. To do 
so would involve on their side virtual acceptance of further 
Jewish immigration as well as of partition, and they made 
no delay in announcing that their opposition would be 
unrelenting. On top of this, Mr. Truman stated that taking 
a share in the responsibility would not necessarily involve 
the despatch of American troops to Palestine. If he were 


national security 
force, but that no 
hope appeared of its arrival in the country before May 28. 
Should we still be justified in saying that after May 15 we 
were going to disinterest ourselves of everything except the 
process of withdrawing our troops? Assume further that 
the commander of the international force stated that he 
would require the services of 500 British officers, signallers, 
intelligence experts, and others to advise and help his 
troops for a period of two months. Should we feel our- 
selves entitled to refuse that demand on the ground that it 
conflicts with our previous declarations on the subject ? 
Once before when I asked some similar questions, 
I received several angry letters from the parents of young 
men who were serving in Palestine. The ‘writers had m 
sympathy, and I do sincerely feel it to be deplorable that 
their sons should be exposed to such hardships and perils. 
They cannot have enthusiasm to compensate for them, 
since it is impossible to arouse that emotion in the cause 
of a melancholy withdrawal. At the same time it is well 
to remember that the course of events in Palestine during 
this year 1948 may have wide repercussions. Nor should 
we lose sight of the fact that action taken now—or absence 
of action—will be recalled in literature, the Press, the 


* schoolroom with hardly a break for another century. 


It would be unpleasant if the verdict of all these expressions 








mendations into effect. It had, however, now come to the to be taken literally, this would mean that he was still of opinion were to be that a possible settlement fell through ’ 
conclusion that the partition plan could not be carried out by confining himself to the moral persuasion which has so far because the British Government, after being in Palestine for T 
peaceful means, while the United States was not prepared proved unavailing. However, it is unfair to make debating thirty years, refused to stay another fortnight. I do not say 2 

al 


to force it upon the people of Palestine by the use of American 


points against answers to sudden questions at a Press 


this dilemma will arise, but it is the kind that might arise. 
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A SCRAP-BOOK OF EVENTS IN LONDON AND ON THE CONTINENT. 


A NEW ARCHITECTURAL WONDER FOR LONDON : THE GREAT UNDERGROUND ‘“‘ CONCOURSE ” PART OF MOSCOW’S. FAMOUS “ METRO”: THE HALL OF THE STATION NOVO-KUZNIETSKAYA, 
AT GANTS HILL STATION, CENTRAL LINE, JUST OPENED TO THE PUBLIC. SHOWING THE DECORATIONS ON THE VAULTED ROOF. 

= the Gants JHill Station on the Central Line of London’s beeen oa was opened last December opened on April 4. Designed to relieve po and allow the crowds to spread out freely, it is the 

“* Concou ce 150 ft. long, and 20 ft. high. It forms 


rse,” or lofty domed hall, between the up and down tforms was not finished,so the | largest deep-' structure of the kind in Britain. It is 
ene only were brought into use. This fine engineering construction is now complete and was i an interesting comparison with the famous Moscow Metro which was opened on May 14, 1935. 





“THE GREAT HOUR OF THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE HAS STRUCK”: THE POPE 
DELIVERING HIS EASTER MESSAGE FROM THE BALCONY OF ST. PETER’S. 
: In 








COPENHAGEN JOYFULLY RECEIVES A CARGO OF BRITISH COAL: THE SCENE ON THE A PICTURESQUE BANDSTAND FROM WHICH A FRENCH NAVAL BAND PLAYED AT THE 


WHEN THE ABNTUCKY DOCKED WITH 2000 TONS ABOARD. ANGLO-PRENCH RUGBY MATCH AT COLOMB STADIUM ON MARCH 29. 
Tes Bettah cabict Remmushy wae | when The French Naval Band which played at the Anglo-French R match on March 29 was accommodated in a 
2000 tons of British coal on board. A brass band on the beflagged 1 yed bandstand in the form of a model destroyer, wearing the Tricolor, and draped with the Union Jack and 
and the Durham miner chosen to represent “ King Coal” for the day was ceremoniously received. other flags. France won this, the last international match of the season, by 15 points to nil. 





(ABOVE.) 


MATIC MAP OF BERLIN UNDER THE FOUR POWERS. 


IMPROMPTU LUNCH ON A BRITISH MILITARY TRAIN HELD UP BY RUSSIANS; (RIGHT) A DIAGRAM- 
THE NATIONAL FLAGS IDENTIFY THE SECTORS OF EACH 
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POWER, THE SHADED AREA ALL ROUND THE CITY BEING RUSSIAN-OCCUPIED GERMANY. 
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THE FIRST ANSWER TO THE RUSSIAN REFUSAL TO ALLOW FREE MILITARY RAIL TRANSPORT 
INTO BERLIN: MILK FLOWN IN FROM FRANKFURT BY U.S. SUPPLY AIRCRAFT, 


ITH her usual talent for keeping the initiative in the present East-West ‘ nerve 
war,'' Russia marked the end of March by a series of diversionary moves in 

Berlin. On March 20 Marshal Sokolovsky made a violent attack on his Allies and 
announced his intention to boycott the Supreme Military Control Council. Later, with- 
out warning or consultation, the Russian authorities declared that no military passenger 
train would be allowed to pass between Berlin and a Western Zone unless Russian 
inspectors were to board and decide who should be allowed to proceed. The Western 
Powers naturally refused to allow this, the Russians refused to allow transit, and in the 
first few days the U.S. flew in personnel and supplies and the British ran bus convoys. 


[Continued opposite. 
INTER-‘-ALLIED TENSION IN BERLIN: THE RUSSIAN 
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(ABOVE.) A COUNTER- 
MOVE IN A BATTLE OF 
PINPRICKS : AN AMERICAN 
CHECK-POINT IN THE U.S. 
SECTOR SET UP ON THE 
RUSSIANS’ MAIN ROUTE 
BETWEEN POTSDAM AND 
BERLIN. SOONER THAN ~ 
SUBMIT TO SCRUTINY, -” 
RUSSIAN OFFICERS HAVE iy 
PREFERRED A MUCH MORE 
ROUNDABOUT ROUTE. 


A BRITISH MOVE IN THE BERLIN ‘“‘ NERVE-WAR”: MILITARY POLICE 
OF GATOW AIRPORT AND NOT FIFTY YARDS FROM THE RUSSIAN 


SS ne 


A U.S. MILITARY TRAIN (BREMERHMAVEN-BERLIN) MALTED AT HELMSTEDT, IN THE BRITISH 
ZONE, AFTER RUSSIAN AUTHORITIES HAD REFUSED IT FREE TRANSIT AT MARIENBORN, 
THEIR CHECK-POINT AS THE RAILWAY ENTERS THEIR ZONE. 


REFUSAL TO: ALLOW FREE TRANSIT OF ALLIED 
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(LEFT.) A U.S, MILITARY POLICE OFFICER (LEFT OF PICTURE) PREVENTING A RUSSIAN OFFICER AND 
SOLDIER FROM ENTERING THE RAILWAY H.Q. IN THE U.S. ZONE; AND (ABOVE) A BRITISH SERGEANT 
IN MOVEMENT CONTROL CHECKING PASSES ON A BRITISH MILITARY TRAIN ON THE BERLIN-HELMSTEDT LINE. 
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(ABOVE.) THE SCENE OF 

A FANTASTIC INCIDENT 

(DESCRIBED IN TEXT): 

THE RAILWAY H.Q. IN 

THE U.S. SECTOR, MUCH 

USED BY THE SOVIET, 

CORDONED BY AMERICAN 

MILITARY POLICE AS A 

COUNTER-MOVE TO THE 

RUSSIAN ATTEMPT TO 

. =~ EDGE THE WESTERN 

HALTING A RUSSIAN MILITARY LORRY IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD POWERS OUT OF BERLIN. 
CHECK-POINT WHICH CAN BE SEEN DOWN THE ROAD (RIGHT, CENTRE). 





WITH TRAINS BETWEEN FRANKFURT AND BERLIN HELD UP OWING TO RUSSIAN 
RECALCITRANCE, THE FRANKFURT AIR TERMINAL WAS THE SCENE OF MANY INQUIRIES. 
Continued.) 
Meanwhile, in the U.S. sector, the Soviet had been using a railway H.Q. building, 
and had been allowed free access and egress. Without consultation they had mounted 
military guards init. As the building was, after all, in U.S. territory, the U.S. mounted 
a further guard round it and while allowing Russian egress from the building, allowed 
no Russians to enter. When Russian protests were made, the Americans said General 
Clay would settle the matter when he was less busy over the military train business. 
A BRITISH ANSWER TO RUSSIAN DEMANDS TO SEARCH WESTERN POWERS’ MILITARY TRAINS : It would appear that the hint was taken, as, at the date of writing, the Russians had 
A CONVOY OF MILITARY BUSES ENTERING THE RUSSIAN ZONE FROM BERLIN ON THEIR way eVinced signs of desiring compromise, and a British military train, in which General 
TO THE BRITISH ZONE ANDTHE WEST. Robertson was travelling, was allowed to pass without question. 


MILITARY TRAINS BETWEEN BERLIN AND THE WESTERN ZONES, AND SOME CONSEQUENCES. 
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THE DISPUTED THIRTY-NINE PICTURES: SIR HUGH LANE’S NOBLE 


“SKATING IN HOLLAND ”’ ; 


« “ PRINTEMPS : VUE DE LOUVECIENNES ” ; 
BY JOHANN BARTHOLD JONGKIND (1819-1891). 


“THE SNOWSTORM ”’ ; 
BY CAMILLE PISSARRO (1830-1903). 


BY GUSTAVE COURBET (1819-1877). 


‘“* EN VOYAGE"; 
BY ANTONIO MANCINI 


“ aurELIA” ; “LES PARAPLUIES " ; 
BY ANTONIO MANCINI BY PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR 
(1852-1931). (1841-1920). 


“LE MARQUIS DEL GRILLO 
BY ANTONIO MANCINI 
(1852-1931). 


“ MLLE. EVA GONZALES” ; 
BY EDOUARD MANET 
(1832-1883). 


“THE OFFSPRING OF LOVE” ; 
BY NARCISSE VIRGILIO DIAZ 
DE LA PERNA (1809-1876). 


“ L’ASSISTANCE JUDICIAIRE ” ; 


“LA CHEMINEE "’ ; “jour p’trt”’; 
BY JEAN-LOUIS FORAIN (1852-1931). 


BY JEAN EDOUARD VUILLARD (B. 1868-1941.) BY BERTHE MORISOT (MME. EUGENE MANET) (1840-1895). 


“DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO PANZA™ ; 


BY HONORE DAUMIER (1808-1879). STILL-LIFE  ; BY IGNACE-HENRI-JEAN-THEODORE 


FANTIN-LATOUR (1836-1902). 


“THE BIRD-CAGE ™ ; 
BY jacop MARIS (1837-1899). 


“ La DOUANE " ; 


HE thirty-year- BY ANTONIO MANCINI (1852-1931). 


old dispute be- 
tween London and 
Dublin on the subject _ 
of the Lane Collection 


Continued.) 
and knowledge. He 
came to London 


was referred to in 
the House of Com- 
mons on March. 25. 
The thirty-nine pic- 
tures concerned are 
illustrated on our 
pages. Sir Hugh 
Lane was a connois- 
seur of exceptional 
discrimination, taste 

(Continued on right. 

“sTm. tire”; 
BY FRANCOIS SAINT BONVIN (1817-1888). 


The history of the Lane Collection, now in the possession of the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square, and the Tate Gallery, is complicated. The pictures 
were lent by Sir Hugh Lane for exhibition when, in 1907, he founded a 
municipal gallery in Dublin; and housed in Harcourt Street pending the building 


“THE BEACH, TOURGEVILLE " ; 
BY EUGRNE BOUDIN (1824-1898). 


in the ‘nineties and 
took a post in Col- 
naghi's Galleries at 
the modest salary of 
£1 a week. His re- 
markable flair for 
works of art enabled 
him to amass a con- 
siderable fortune 
within a short time 
and to set up as a 
SContinned on oil. “THE PRESENT” ; 
BY ALFRED stevens (1828-1906). 


of a permanent gallery. Plans for this caused a furious discussion known as 
“The Battle of the Sites." In November 1912 Lane wrote to the Town Clerk 


of Dublin saying that if no decision as to building a gallery were come to, the 
pictures would be removed, and eventually he offered them as a tempdrary loan 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery 





““THE MOUNTEBANK ” ; 
BY JOHN LEWIS BROWN (1829-1890). 
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BEQUEST — POSSESSED BY LONDON, .BUT 


“ VETHEUIL, SUNSHINE AND SNow”’; 
BY CLAUDE MONET (1840-1926). 


CLAIMED BY DUBLIN. 


“THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST” ; 
BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES (1524-1898). 


“THE SLAVE”; 
BY EUGENE FROMENTIN (?) 
(1820-1876). 


“PORTRAIT OF HONORE DAU- 
MIER"™; BY CHARLES FRANCOIS 
DAUBIGNY (1817-1878). 


“ PEASANT WOMAN "; 
BY CAMILLE JEAN-BAPTISTE COROT 


(1796-1875). 


“Le puc pD’orLEANS”; 
BY JEAN-AUGUSTE-DOMINIQUE 
inGREs (1780-1867). 


“ PORTRAIT OF A CADET”; 
BY JEAN-LEON GEROME 
(1824-1904). 


“THE TOILET” ; 
BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 


(1824-1898). 


“SUMMER MORNING " ; 


BY CAMILLE JEAN-BAPTISTE COROT (1796-1875). DANS La Fortt” ; 


BY GUSTAVE COURBET (1819-1877). 


”. 


“THE MAYFIELD ” ; 
BY ADOLPHE-JOSEPH-THOMAS MONTICELLI (1824-1886). 


”. 


“ AVIGNON, THE PALACE OF THE POPES”; 
BY CAMILLE JEAN-BAPTISTE ConoT (1796-1875). 


“LA PLAGE”; 
BY EDGAR 
HILAIRE GER- 
MAIN DEGAS 
(1834 - 1917). 


“ SELF-PORTRAIT ” ; 


“LA FoRET DE FONTAINEBLEAU " ; 
BY ANTOINE BARYE (1796-1875). 


“ PORTRAIT OF A LaDy”; 


BY GUSTAVE COURBET BY RAIMUNDO DE MADRAZO 


Continued.) 
dealer, in private 
chambers in London. 
The Lane Collection 
consists of well-chosen 
examples of what was 
then modern Conti- 
nental art, and in- 
cludes splendid paint- 
ings by such artists 
as Renoir, Manet, 
Monet, Forain, and 
so forth, which at the 
time that Sir Hugh 
Lane bought them 
were not recognised 
as masterpieces. The 
Trish claim that in 
Charlemont House, 

[ on right. 


(1819-1877). 


“Tum Poo.” ; 
BY GUSTAVE couRBET (1819-1877). 


(1841-1920) 


Continued.) 

Dublin now has ac- 
commodation for the 
pictures that would 
have satisfied Sir 
Hugh Lane, and that 
his intention was 
clearly that Dublin 
should have them. 
The English base 
their claim to retain 
the Collection on the 
fact that the codicil 
was not witnessed 
and that the Tate 
and the National 
Gallery have been 
long their home, 


”. 


“ moonLicnt ™ ; 
BY PHILIPPE ROUSSEAU (1816-1887). 


“ muse AUX TUILERIEs " ; 
BY EDOUARD MANET (1532-18835). 


the Lusitania was sunk. In February 1915 Sir Hugh drew up and signed a 
codicil to his will leaving the pictures to Dublin “if a suitable building is 
provided for them within five years of my death,"’ and if not, directing them to 
be sold. This codicil was not witnessed and is thus invalid. 


to the London National Gallery. They were accepted and in October 1913 he 
made a will bequeathing them to the London National Gallery “to found a 
collection of modern Continental art.” The pictures remained in the cellars of 
the Gallery until 1917, some two years after Lane's death in May 1915, when 


and of the National Gallery (" Les Parapluies."’) 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ELEGANCE. 
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“THE REGENCY STYLE”; 


By DONALD PILCHER.* 


An Appreciation by pa JOHN SQUIRE. 


HAT we roughly call Regency Architecture 

existed before, during and after the Regency, 
and did not expire until the early years of Victoria’s 
reign, which still saw the production of elegant squares, 
crescents and villas, stuccoed and painted, in the 
Nash tradition. But the name fits it well enough. 
It gives the right background for the Regent himself, 
with his splendid, but too transient, Carlton House, 
and its finest monument is the ring of terraces around 
the Regent’s Park. Conversationally we understand 
the term to convey the last phase of that “‘ classical ”’ 
derivation which is first traceable in pilasters and other 
features superimposed on late Tudor houses, dominated 
























HINDU PRINCIPLES ADAPTED TO REGENCY TASTE: SEZINCOTE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, OF WHICH THE ARCHITECT WAS C. R, COCKERELL. 


Sezincote, which influenced the Prince Regent in his decision a 
“Indianise” the Brighton Pavilion, although actually designed by 
kerell, owed much to Hugh Repton and to T. Daniell in its attempt 
to adapt the appearance of Hyder Ali Khan’s Mausoleum at Laulbau: 
to a gentleman’s residence in the Cotswolds. The interiors are carri 
out in the normal classic manner. 


Reprotattiogs from the book “The Regency Style”; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Lid. 
the work of Inigo Jones and Wren, covered England 
in the eighteenth century with Palladian mansions, 
produced Bath and the refinements of the Adams, 
and was then engulfed in the Victorian welter. But 
there was Regency “ Gothic” as well as Regency 
Classic. Long before the Regent’s time, Horace 
Walpole chose, at Strawberry Hill, not to emulate the 
pillared piles of his noble friends but to house himself 
in a structure Romantick and Gothick. Long before 
that time, also, Sir William Chambers, who had amply 
demonstrated his skill in the conventional mode of 
the time at Somerset House, built the Chinese Pagoda 
in Kew Gardens. And so, dufing the Regency Era, 
when all the stately terraces were arising in London, 
Cheltenham, Clifton and various Spas, Beckford built 
his tremendous ‘‘ Gothick”’ structure at Fonthill, 
Sezincote arose after the manner of a Hindu 
mausoleum, and the Brighton Pavilion was fashioned 
in all its glory. Yet they all date. They are all 
what the late Logan Pearsall-Smith used to call 
‘‘ period-period.’’ There is no confusing Wyatt's 
Gothic with the later Gothic of Sir Gilbert Scott. 
Some architects turned on either tap according to 
the wishes of their clients who, as Mr. Pilcher says, 
were eminently ‘‘ Men of Taste."” ‘‘ Taste’ was 
Another 


becoming more widespread as time went on. 





author has recently suggested that it first crept into 
England in the .reign of James I.: Mr. Pilcher says 
that, during the period with which he deals, it spread 
from the old country aristocracy, heavily taxed 
because of the Napoleonic Wars, to the new mercantile 
rich who had cashed in on them. By the same token 
we should shortly expect a great wave of taste among 
Coal Controllers, Black Marketeers and Directors of 
Football Pools. Should that happen, let us hope that 
it won’t express itself in the forms which flourished 
during the age which succeeded the Regency. For 
in the heyday of Queen Victoria the new prosperous 
were so anxious to-show that they had not merely 


Taste, but really Catholic Taste 
(and the word has always been 
associated not with a _ medieval 


passion—for the builders of 
Ely and Canterbury never 
heard of Taste and probably 
never heard of Vitruvius—but 
with “ book-learning’’) that 
they tried to exhibit their 
delight in all styles by mingling 
them all. If a man put up a 
large villa on the outskirts of 
London, with part of it in the 
manner of a Swiss Chalet, 
part of it gabled and _ half- 
timbered, the roof battle- 
mented like a fortress of the 
Wars of the Roses, and the 
whole flanked by a campanile 


REGENCY IRONWORK AT ITS BEST AND MOST IMAGINATIVE : BALCONIES 
IN PRIORY PARADE, CHELTENHAM. 


(Copyright a fan bad The Architect's 


in the best Venetian manner—vwell, 
dash it all! if that didn’t show 
that he really knew what was 
what, what could ? 

The middle and late nineteenth- 
century quarters of our towns are 
the reductio ad absurdum of the 
bookish and _ revivalist practice 
which began (harmlessly enough, 
as it seemed) at the time of the 
Renaissance, and still in some 
quarters persiSts, with meaningless 
and functionless “ orders" (even 
Egyptian “ orders’) stuck on to 





is a good deal to 
be said against 
Nash and his con- 
temporaries. But 
to-day, when a 
great majority of 
buildings are 
erected without 
any architect 
being employed, 
and the liveliest 
architects, in an 
endeavour to get 
back to sense, are 


MR. DONALD PILCHER, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

Mr. Pilcher, a young architect, who —— 

at the Ro 


urEg, 
oor at the University of Witwaters- 
E ore his war service with the Royal 
Engineers, he was assistant editor of the 
Architectural Review. 


busy throwing the baby out with the bath, their period 
seems a lost Paradise. Cheltenham may not be 





A Cottage Ornd : A RUSTIC DESIGN BY J. B. PAPWORTH. 


The cottage orné was an especial 
criticised at the time, and one of 


Salisbury, but who wouldn’t prefer it to Oxford 
Street ? The answer, I suppose, is—the incredible 


“beings who have produced Oxford Street. 


Mr. Pilcher’s book is both learned and lively ; 
and he is as well acquainted with the relevant writings 
of his period as he is with its physical productions. 
He is fully aware of his age’s interest as the last great 
age of Town-Planning (to-day, with Professors of 
Town-Planning all over the place, even the prefabs ”’ 
are dumped down anyhow by local surveyors), and he 
covers his ground thoroughly, from landscape gardening 
to that school of ecclesiastical architecture which pro- 
duced the Churches of St. Pancras and St. Marylebone, 
and many another in the same vernacular. His extracts 
are numerous and amusing. How could deliberation go 
farther than in Lord Kames’s consideration as to 
whether a ruin should be “ in the Gothic or the Grecian 
form”? ‘In the former,”’ was the conclusion, “ I 
think, because it exhibits the triumph of time over 
strength ; a melancholy but not unpleasing thought ; a 
Grecian ruin suggests rather the triumph of barbarity 
over taste; a gloomy and discouraging thought.” 

The illustrations, as is usual in Messrs. Batsford’s 
books,. are numerous and excellent. Once again 


I find myself impressed by the work of several architects 
of the period, and notably that of Sir John Soane, 
whose design for a Prospect Tower, of which Palladio 
himself would not have been ashamed, makes a 
charming coloured frontispiece. 














ferro-concrete utilitarian boxes. 
From the ideal point of view there 


A REGENCY ENTRANCE — WITH STANDARD PATTERN RAILINGS. 
The Regency architects were fascinated by the virtues of iron as a building material and 
were especially impressed by its strength, its itness in 

and also by the way in which, as = 
from the moulds 


REGENCY HOUSES IN STONE! LANSDOWNE TERRACE, CHELTENHAM, DESIGNED 


BY |. B. PAPWORTH, ABOUT 1825. 
stone *” The Regency Style ; 1800 to 1830.” By 
0 : Donaki Pilcher. 105 [lustrations from Prints, 
” Plans and Photographs. (Batsford; 15s.) 





variously broken and 
Cheltenham terraces have been ‘faced with stucco as a measure of economy . 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY OF BATH: PULTENEY BRIDGE, OVER THE AVON. 


Drawn BY ouR Spectat Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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PRIDE OF BATH: THE THREE-ARCH PULTENEY BRIDGE, WHICH SPANS THE AVON ABOVE THE MEDIZVAL ABBEY WEIR. DESIGNED 
BY ROBERT ADAM, IT WAS BUILT IN 1770 ON FLORENTINE LINES; AND IS CROWNED WITH LITTLE GEORGIAN SHOPS. 


From April 21 to May 1, the historic city of Bath, which lies on the River Avon, May 1, when she will be present at a performance of “ The Immortal Lady,”’ by 


12 miles south-east of Bristol, will be the setting for “ A Festival of All the Arts" Clifford Bax. Our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has visited Bath, and on 
specially designed for the “ Young of All Ages,” and organised by the Bath this page, and the following four pages, we reproduce his impressions of the city 
The above drawing of Pulteney Bridge, designed by Robert Adam, one of the four 


Assembly Ltd. in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain and under the 
artistic direction of Glyndebourne. The festival is being held under the patronage 
of H.R.H. Princess Margaret, who has arranged to attend the Bath Assembly on which is 182 ft. in height. 


famous Adam brothers, shows, in the background, the spire of St. Michael's Church, 
The church was rebuilt in 1837. 
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CROWNING GLORY OF GEORGIAN BATH: THE THOUSAND-FOOT SWEEP OF ROYAL CRESC 


Royal Crescent, a masterpiece which alone would give Bath renown, was 
started in 1767 but was not finished until 1775. This stately and imposing 
sweep of thirty houses is lonic in style and has no centrepiece apart from 
two. close-spaced pairs of columns in the middle of the 1000-ft. sweep. It 
is unpedimented; the doorways are plain and the base is unrusticated. 
Its design, so sparing in ornament, is magnificent in effect. Intended for 


people of substance, it is more solidly built than most terraces in Bath. 
The above drawing of Royal Crescent by our Special - Artist, Captain 
Bryan de Grineau, illustrates the changing face of Bath. The tall, stately 
houses, that were once the homes of wealthy families, have to-day been turned 
into flats; instead of the broad expanse of green grass sweeping down to 
Victoria Park, there are a series of allotments which, though no doubt 


necessar} 
tion. A 
of her 
casualty, 
To-day | 
sadly in 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN 
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L CRESCENT; DESIGNED BY JOHN WOOD, THE ELDER, AND EXECUTED BY HIS SON. 


necessary in these days of food shortages, are nevertheless an artistic abomina- Street, which leads to The Circus, an impressive composition inspired by the 
tion. Although the city suffered in the ‘‘ Baedeker” raids of 1942, only two Colosseum and a part of the Roman.scheme of John Wood, the Elder, who 
of her architectural treasures were destroyed—Somerset Place, a grievous died before seeing it carried out. Captain Bryan de Grineau did not draw 
casualty, and, worst of all, the Assembly Rooms, which were burnt out. The Circus, for justice cannot be done to its merits on account of the great 
To-day the fair city of Bath is still beautiful, but some of her buildings are trees which now stand in the centre and veil part of the eighteenth-century 
sadly in need of repair and redecoration. East of Royal Crescent is Brock architecture which was intended to be seen as a whole. 


ist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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\ BACKGROUND TO AN ARTS FESTIVAL: BATH’S GRACEFUL GEORGIAN LEGACY. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
































IN SEDAN-CHAIR STYLE: A CHARMING WINE-SHOP FRONTAGE IN ARGYLE STREET THE WROUGHT-IRON GATEWAY OF KING -ALFRED HOUSE, ALFRED STREET; SHOWING THE OLD 
WHICH HAS BEEN MIRACULOUSLY PRESERVED INTACT TO THE PRESENT DAY. LINK EXTINGUISHERS AND THE WINDLASS (LEFT) FOR LOWERING GOODS TO THE BASEMENT. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE BANQUETING-HALL IN THE MAGNIFICENT GUILDHALL REDESIGNED THE FINE EXTERIOR OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, WHICH STANDS BETWEEN THE GARRICK'S 
BY BALDWIN IN 1775; H.R.M. PRINCESS MARGARET WILL BE RECEIVED IN THIS ROOM. HEAD (LEFT), ONCE THE RESIDENCE OF BEAU NASH, AND THE HOUSE WHERE HE DIED. 
Bath, the Roman Ague# Sulis, the Saxon Akemanceaster, is Britain's oldest and most Cotswolds. The golden age of Bath began in the eighteenth century and is linked 
famous spa. Described as the most nobly placed and best-built city in all England, |. with the work of the two architects Wood (both father and son being named John), 
Bath is built in the curving valley and on the steep hillsides of the Avon, at the of Ralph Allen, their patron, and of Beau Nash, Master of the Ceremonies. The 


junction of the eastern extremity of the Mendip range and the southern end of the genius of Wood, one of the pioneers of town-planning, fused the various traditions 
(Continued ite. 
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IN BRITAIN’S OLDEST SPA: THE 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 






BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS OF BATH. 
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ON THE HEIGHTS OVERLOOKING BATH: THE LOVELY SWEEP OF CAMDEN CRESCENT, 
NAMED AFTER LORD CAMDEN, WHOSE LONDON ESTATE BECAME CAMDEN TOWN. 





TYPICAL OF THE HILLSIDE STREETS OF BATH, WHERE BASEMENTS ARE BUILT UP ABOVE 
STREET-LEVEL INSTEAD OF BELOW: WALCOT TERRACE. 
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THE ONLY STREET IN ENG 





Continued. 

of the ake, geographical, historical and social, into a grand architectural expression. [ 
In half a century Bath blossomed out from a cramped little town of inns and 
mediocre lodgings to the spaciously-planned resort for the land's élite that forms 
the nucleus of the modern city. All through the century it was fashionable, ailments 





LAND WHICH IS COLONNADED ON BOTH SIDES AND TO ONE DESIGN: THE ENTRANCE TO BATH STREET, SHOWING ON EITHER SIDE 
THE OLD ROYAL OR HETLING BATHS. BATH HAS THE ONLY NATURAL HOT SPRINGS IN BRITAIN. 









or no ailments, for all who counted in Georgian England to visit Bath. Following the 
era of fashionable resort came that of dignified residence. Now for over 200 years 
Bath has owed her distinetive character to her ability. to attract people appreciative 
of the arts; and will form a most fitting setting for the forthcoming. Festival. 
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AN “ASSAULT COURSE” FOR EQUIPMENT: TESTING 


Op Apap <4 ss gh ee ee 
A DEVICE TO CHARM A SCHOOLBOY AND BREAK A QUARTERMASTER’S HEART: A CON- 
CRETE SLIDE WHICH IS PART 
OF THE “‘ ASSAULT COURSE ”” 
ON WHICH ARMY BOOTS ARE 
TESTED FOR ENDURANCE. 


ARMY KIT AND CLOTHING. 


AFTER THE VIOLENT ATTACK, PEACEFUL PENETRATION: THE WATER-TANK FOR TESTING 
BOOTS AT THE ARMY’S ; 
DEPOT FOR TESTING ALL 
THE MODERN SOLDIER'S 
KIT AND CLOTHING. 


“THERE'S A LONG, LONG TRAIL A-WINDING”: A ARMY EQUIPMENT OF THE FUTURE: A _ KIT-BAG, STEPPING INTO THE COLD CHAMBER, IN WHICH ARCTIC 
NIGHTMARE FOR THE P.B.1., BUT AN ESSENTIAL TESTED AND DUE FOR ISSUE AS SOON AS EXISTING CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT ARE TESTED, TO SEE IF 
FEATURE IN A TRIAL COURSE FOR ARMY BOOTS. STOCKS OF THE FAMILIAR TYPE ARE USED UP. THEY ARE PRACTICABLE AT VERY LOW TEMPERATURES, 





IN THE EQUIPMENT-TESTING LABORATORIES: A HEAT AND HUMIDITY CHAMBER IN 
WHICH TYPES OF HOLD-ALL AND PERSONAL KIT ARE TRIED FOR TROPICAL CONDITIONS. 


One of the least known of Army establishments but one which has an immediate effect on 
the comfort and efficiency of every soldier is that in which every conceivable form of clothing 
and general equipment, past, present and experimental, is subjected to the most rigorous 
tests of suitability, durability and practicability. Set up in recent years, this establishment 
is situated at H.M. Gun Wharf, in part of Chatham Dockyard, and includes an extra- 
ordinary number of “ torture chambers" for equipment. There are cold chambers, to 


HOW THE TENSILE STRENGTH OF CLOTH IS TESTED: THE STRIP OF BATTLE-DRESS 
CLOTH SHOWN (LOWER LEFT-CENTRE) STRETCHED TO § INS. BEFORE BREAKING. 


simulate Arctic conditions ; hot chambers to produce a tropical effect : and wet chambers 
which can produce all the various horrors of rain. There are laboratories in which detailed 
effects can be created and detailed results studied; and there is a circular track—a sort 
of assault course for boots—in which all the nightmares of the foot-soldier are crowded 
into a third of a mile and where boots experience a full day's suffering in the course of 
an hour. All forms of clothing are also subjected to similar intensive tests. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL 


LORD INCHIQUIN’S 

18 DATED 1711 

S AS ONE OF “ THE 

GRAND PF IT WAS PURCHASED BY A 

PRIVATE BUYER, MR. W. AUFENAST, WHO 1S KNOWN 
TO BE A CAPABLE AMATEUR VIOLINIST. 


SOLD IN LONDON FoR £2700: 
STRADIVARIUS VI . 
AND 18 CLASSED 


AT THE NOOK COLLIERY, ASTLEY, 


Hauled b 


LANCASHIRE : 
FOR CONVEYING MINERS TO AND FROM THE COAL-FACE. 


On April 1 the first Diesel-hauled train for conveyi 
out from the station at the bottom of the shaft at 
a .p. Diesel locomotive, it carried 144 
hour’s walk each per shift, with a. consequent increase in man-hour production. 
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SURVEY 


MODIFIED B-29 AIRCRAFT AT THE MUROC AIR FORCE BASE, CALIFORNIA. 
THE GAPING. CRATER LEFT BY THE 18-TON BOMB WHICH 


HONOURED WITH THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF BATH: THE SOMERSET LIGHT 
INFANTRY MARCHING OUT OF VICTORIA PARK WITH COLOURS FLYING. 


The freedom of the city of Bath, giving the privilege to march through the streets Of Bath on 

all ceremonial occasions with bands playing and colours flying, was conferred on The Somerset 

Light Infan on April 3. The deed was presented to the Colonel of the Regiment, Lieut.- 

General Sir John Swayne, by the Mayor of Bath. The regiment has been associated with 
the city for more than 260 years. 


THE FIRST DIESEL-HAULED TRAIN 
VARIETY OF THE 


miners to and from the coal-face, pulled 
k Colliery, Astley, near Leigh, Lancashire. 
men | ya saving t miners one 
The journey by 


to raise funds for 


may seen in our 


train only takes six minutes. 


OF RECENT 


(RIGHT) AFTER AN EXPLOSION DESCRIBED AS 


A MODEL ENGINEERING EXHIBITION AT BRIGHTON : 

INTERESTING EXHIBITS, 

The Brighton and District Society of Model and Experimental Engineers have been holding an exhibition 

” rome’ for models, with 

one-third of a mile of railway track. The exhibition created much interest. 

(centre, left), is Mr. 
to readers 
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NEWS EVENTS. 


“* TERRIFIC ”’ : 
WAS DROPPED BY THE AIRCRAFT. 


RESCUED FROM BEING “ EDUCATED ”’ BY THE COMMUNISTS 
OF GREECE: CHILDREN FROM MATSOUKI, IN EPIRUS. 
The above photograph from Athens shows children who wefe 
rescued from the village of Matsouki, in the bandit-infested area 
of Epirus. The latest outrage practised by Communists in Greece, 
that of carrying off children between the ages of three and fourteen 
“ for education” in the Gy wot | countries, has been ed 
to the United Nations by the Greek Foreign Minister, Mr. Tsaldaris. 


SMALL BOYS ENTRANCED BY THE 
WHICH. THEY REGARDED WITH CRITICAL EYES. 


a boating-pool, and car racetrack surrounded by 
The chief steward, who 

. G. H. Davis, whose diagrammatic drawings are so 
of The Illustrated London News. 
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NEWS OF PRESENT nog FUTURE SIGNIFICANCE : A CREA RECORD. 





THE FASTEST FIGHTERS YET IN SQUADRON SERVICE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD: A DISPLAY ON HER LAST VOYAGE—TO THE SHIPBREAKERS’ YARD: THE BATTLESHIP RODNEY BEING 
OF GLOSTER METEOR MARK IV. JET-PROPELLED FIGHTERS AT HORSHAM ST. FAITH. TOWED BY ADMIRALTY TUGS UP THE FIRTH OF FORTH ON MARCH 26. 
On April 1 the R.A.F. gave a display of the Gloster Meteor Mark IV. R leshi 
Saints ith ouch sl Fighter Canesant iwoer speeds oS — wrpeerry Ot Marc_2 HS, Rou, the fat of te bettehioe earmarhed 
gradually being re-equipped, at Horsham St. Faith, near Norwich. Pi FO Admiralty tugs up the Firth of Forth to W. Ward's ship- 
These aircraft have an exceptional rate of climb and high speed. ; : : : breaking yard at Inverkeithing. 


AY sags Nae ek 


ENGLISH OAK FOR THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS: BRITAIN’S HONOURED VISITOR: MRS. ROOSEVELT WITH THEIR THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER IN WAX: A MODEL 

FELLING A TREE AT SHRAWLEY WOOD HALL, WORCS. MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. OF SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS AT MADAME TUSSAUDS. 
English oak to be used in the new House of Commons is now bei Mrs. -Roosevelt who has arranged to unveil the memorial to the late A recent addition to the ranks of the famous and ry at Madame 
felled on estates in Shropshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire an President Roosevelt in Grosvenor Square on April 12, arrived at Southampton Tussauds is this wax model of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Staffordshire by Messrs. John Ashworth and Company (Timber), Ltd., on April 1 and travelled by road to London. Last week-end she was the Stafford Cripps, who was A, to present his Budest in the House 
t of their Majesties the King and Queen at Windsor Castle, and on of Commons on April 6 and whose expression before - statement has 


of Manchester. By using scientific methods to season the timber, the 
firm will be able to f- ~4 it to the woodworkers in a matter of weeks. Soril il 7 the Cabinet arranged to hold a reception for her at 10, Downing Street. been as cryptic as thet of his mode! 


DR. BENES (LEFT), “~ MOMENTOUS OCCASION IN THE WORLD'S QUEST FOR ENDURING PEACE 

MR. SILIN (FOREGROUND) AND MR. CLEMENTIS (BY WINDOW). MR. TRUMAN SIGNING THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE BILL IN WASHINGTON ON APRIL 3, 

. Bened received the new Russian Sphemeter to Czechoslovakia, Mr. Silin, at his country residence on Mr. Truman, + of the United States, commented on the greatness of the venture when 

poe 1. He is stated to have referred to the alliance with Russia as a? natural concrete expression of he signed the Foreign Assistance Bill which authorises the expenditure of om. R ~-eaammnenes 
the deep friendship uniting our brethren nations.” Mr. Clementis succeeded Mr. Masaryk as Foreign Minister. on the ,~ = Recovery Programme and aid to Greece, Turkey and China. 


THE PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA RECEIVING THE NEW RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR : 
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THE MAIDENHAIR TREE. 


LINK with the remote past.” ‘A living fossil.’ ‘‘ Perhaps the most interesting 

tree in existence.”” These are samples of the epithetic phrases commonly used by 
enthusiastic botanists when introducing the maidenhair tree (Ginkgo biloba), 
of a once-important family which in the Mesozoic epoch numbered scores, if not hundreds, 
of distinct species and had an almost world-wide distribution. 
is probably extinct in the wild state, save possibly in some unexplored forest fastness of 


Central Asia. For it would seem to have escaped total annihila- 
tion because from time immemorial it has been venerated as 
“sacred,” and so sedulously preserved and cultivated in the 
gardens of Buddhist temples and monasteries in China and 
Japan. Since its “‘ discovery’ in the latter country towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, it has proved capable of easy 
propagation from seeds and cuttings, and has been freely 
employed in ornamental planting, both in Europe and America, 
A graceful, deciduous tree with a habit not unlike that of a 
poplar, its English name refers to its leaves, which in shape, 
colour and texture resemble those of a giant maidenhair fern. 
The autumnal tint is a fine orange-yellow. 

According to Loudon, Ginkgo was brought to Holland during 
the decade 1727-37, when the Dutch were in close touch with 
Japan ; and it is possible that a specimen still growing in the 
Botanical Garden of the University of Utrecht was the first to 
be seen in this part of the world since its ancestors grew in the 
Eocene forests which once clothed much of the great northern 
plain of Europe. For in the year 1816 this particular tree was 
said to be seventy or eighty years old ; so that in 1837, when 
Loudon wrote of it in his “ Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Britanicum,”’ it may very well have achieved its century. 

The special interest of biologists in the maidenhair tree 
centres in the archaic method of fertilisation which it in part 
retains. In this respect it figures as a kind of halfway house 
between the flowerless and the flowering plants. To put the 
point as simply as possible, the ripe male elements of algz, 
mosses and ferns liberate minute motile sperm-cells (called 
spermatozoids) which swim freely through water, or the film of 
moisture on leaves and stems, to reach the ovules or female 
elements. . In the case of a modern flowering plant, however, 
such as a plantain or a lily, a wind-wafted or insect-carried 
pollen-grain, after adhering to the stigmatic or receptive part 
of the pistil, sends down a process termed the “ tube,’’ through 
which the procreative essence is conveyed passively to its goal. 
Individual examples of the maidenhair tree are unisexual, so 
that before fertilisation can be effected pollen from a male tree 
must be carried by the wind to its female counterpart, which 
may be growing at some distance. When the female 
inflorescence is reached the pollen-grains send out pollen-tubes 
as a preliminary ; but in the sequel spermatozoids are produced 
and make their way to the ovules by their own activity. This 
is obviously a case of what has been called recapitulation. 
That is, the retention in the life-history of an ancestral phase 
which long ago lost its significance or ‘‘ survival value.” 

Botanically considered, the maidenhair tree is a Gymnosperm 
or naked-seeded plant related to'the pines and firs ; but its 
inflorescences have little resemblance to those of any other 
existing members of this group. The stamiens, each 
usually with two, but sometimes three or four, anthers or 
pollen-sacs, are arranged along a stem to form a catkin- 
like cluster. The exposed ovules, little knobs with nipple- 
like stigmas, are carried mostly in pairs, but occasionally 
in threes, in cup-like depressions at the end of relatively 
long stalks which arise in the axils of the leaves of a dwarf 
shoot. The fruit or seed (botanists seem undecided as to 
which of the terms should be used) is about one inch in 
diameter, and has a fleshy outer jacket, yellowish or 
greenish in colour, with a hard, inner shell. In short, it 
resembles a bullace in appearance and, like it, is evidently 
adapted for dispersal by animal agency, since its pulpy 
envelope is sweet and palatable, while the inner shell 
protects the embryo from the action of digestive ferments. 

Although, as we haye seen, the ovules are usually 
produced in pairs, as a rule only one of the two sets asa 
seed. The suppression of its fellow is probably due to a 
sort of ingrained prudence comparable to that found in 
the common oak, the female flower of which has three 
ovaries each containing two ovules, yet after fertilisation 
nearly always develops into a one-seeded acorn. Very occa- 
sionally, because of some hitch in the mechanism governing 
this inbred habit of birth-control, all six ovules become 
seeds, with the result that when the multiple acorn 
germinates, the six seedlings have to make shift with 
the stored nutriment which ordinarily serves for one. 

By a coincidence the seedling Ginkgo has a 
curiously close resemblance to that of the oak. There 
are the two similarly-shaped cotyledons or seed-leaves, 
with their strap-like attachments to the upward- 
growing plumule, or primary shoot, at its point of 
juncture with the radicle, or primary root. Only when 
the young folial leaves begin to expand does a distinc- 
tion become obvious. Like the oak, too, the Ginkgo 
sapling takes many years to reach reproductive 
maturity: éxactly how many is not known, but a 
healthy specimen planted more than forty years ago, 
to which the present writer has had constant access, 
has not yet flowered, so that its sex is still problem- 
atical, At Kew a large male tree of considerable 
antiquity still flourishes, but a female branch which 
had been grafted on to it, and which used to bear 
fruit annually, was unfortunately destroyed by accident 
soine years ago. There are alsoseveral younger male trees 
growing in the gardens, as well as one or two reputed to 
be females, but to date these latter have not borne fruit. 

It would be interesting to know how many female 
trees in bearing exist in the British Isles at the present 
time, but no census seems to havebeen taken. Probably 
the finest and most famous maidenhair tree now in 


existence is that planted by Asa Gray, the botanist, in the Harvard Botanical Gardens, 
which it dominates by its size and beauty. Of this tree a recent writer in the American 
“Each year it is loaded with fruit, which has a certain 
reputation as an appetizer, but which only the Chinese of Boston eat. As the tree is on a 
hillside the fruits roll down the hill, and you can always find a Ginkgo embryo sproating 
all through the summer.” It was from this tree, thanks to the kindly co-operation of 
Professor R. H, Wetmore, of Harvard University, that the fruits shown in the accompanying 


journal Horticulture says: 


photograph were obtained. 
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“‘ PERHAPS THE MOST INTERESTING TREE IN EXISTENCE”: A PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF THE MAIDENHAIR TREE (Ginkgo biloba) TAKEN IN WINTER. 





In “ The World of Science "’ article on this Mr. Harold Basti: 

discusses the Maidenhair tree, which is of interest terest to biologists 
in that it forms a kind of halfway house b the fi and 
the ng plants. For caution wenden as sedu- 





THE FRUIT OR SEED OF THE MAIDENHAIR TREE; SHOWING (CENTRE) ONE IN 
HMALF-SECTION WITH THE RELATIVELY LARGE “ sTONE” 


AND RIGHT) TWO ABORTIVE FRUITS ON ONE SIDE OF EACH STEM. 





FEMALE INFLORESCENCES OF THE MAIDENHAIR TREE-——THE EXPOSED OVULES ARE CARRIED 
MOSTLY IN PAIRS IN CUP-LIKE DEPRESSIONS AT THE END OF RELATIVELY LONG STALKS 


WHICH ARISE IN THE AXILS OF THE LEAVES OF A DWARF SHOOT. 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 





Harotp Bastin. 


EXPOSED AND (LEFT 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 





F the prime virtues of a novel were intelligence and moral earnestness, it is undeniable 

that great writers would be more common ; and in particular, ‘ The Needle’s Eye,’’ 

by Timothy Pember (Cape ; gs. 6d.), would be more satisfactory. Yet though subordinate, 
these virtues must command respect and goodwill. 

Harold Wick is one of the indeterminate but thoughtful youths appropriate to this kind 

of story. His father, a surrealist painter, has wandered off and left him in the country 


with his grandfather, a retired Civil Servant. Emotionally, 
therefore, he is homeless. Intellectually he is homeless too. At 
his public school they taught him Greek and Latin instead of 
Life ; he doesn’t know what he wants, or what he ought to 
want. He is, in fact, a predestined convert; and from the 
moment of his first encounter with Joe Byrne, there can be 
no doubt of the creed awaiting him. 

Its initial impact is not agreeable. No one has explained 
to him that there are two “ sides,”’ still less that he is on the 
wrong one, and that the villagers may justly express their 
feelings by throwing rotten eggs at him. Naturally he objects 
at first; but Joe, a militant Socialist, is there to open his 
eyes, and Harold is soon in love with Joe’s daughter Catherine. 
“Result : a change of “sides,” a job in a factory, and at last 
the slow approval of its class-conscious proletarians. 

But all this sounds too naive.- In fact, the novel is 
sophisticated and, if anything, over-subtilised ; it has a young 
quality, though it is not a first book. Much is attempted 
outside the sheer conversion-theme ; the Reverend Thomas 
Hanson and his wife, the réle of Harold’s father, Catherine’s 
struggle with tuberculosis, and so on, are elaborate extras, 
interesting if not always very clear. And if Harold swallows 
his new religion at a gulp, faith and morals and all, it is not 
from simp i nesS, but by an act of the will—without 
which there is no guividdon. One must add that the creed and 
its exponents have something queerly old-world about them. 
We are told that they belong to the 1930’s; instinct, however, 
would place them well back in the last century, when trade 
unions and social revolution had just begun to be heard of. 

“* Undertow,’’ by Harold Maier (W. H. Allen ; 8s. 6d.), is 
quite as’earnest, but in a very different style ; and much less 
young, though it is a first novel. But then, it comes from 
America, where writers seem to be practised from the begin- 
ning. There is plenty of revolt here, and social bitterness ; 
but the revolt expresses itself only in drunken brawls, and the 
hero’s guiding star is not socialism but psychoanalysis. 

He is an “enlisted man” named Russ Davis, stationed in 
Texas and wholly occupied in kicking against the pricks. 
Army life and everything about it he finds detestable to the 
point of torture. Why he in particular can’t take it, we just 
don’t know. But then we know very little ; why, for instance, 
has he no profession, and how, in that case, has he passed 
his thirty-odd years? Still, there he is, neurotic to a degree, 
and overflowing with self-pity. Sooner or later he is bound to 
crack ; but the fatal incident, instead of being trivial, is enough 
to shake up a moral rhinoceros, It is the lynching, before his 
eyes, of a negro soldier he was trying to protect. 

The negro’s fate then becomes irrelevant ; nothing matters 
but the hero’s unconscious, By way of protest he takes off 
all his clothes and lapses into immobility—and this, with 
a little angling, secures him treatment from a psychiatrist. 
So we hear his dreams, and something of his past life, 
especially of how his brother went mad. But the secret of 
his maladjustment never comes out. Half-way through 
the cure the book stops. One may well feel cheated, 
and the blend of toughness and self-pity is unattractive. 
But there are vivid scenes, although they get nowhere. 

I have been saving up the book I really enjoyed. 

“‘ Charade,’’ by John Mortimer (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.), 
may be called a lightweight ; but wisdom is a butterfly— 
so Yeats tells us. The narrator, a very young man with 
a highbrow passion for the cinema, has secured a job in 
the Action- Film Unit—his mother used to know the 
director. They are at a seaside hotel where he has often 
stayed as a boy, and are about to film a group of soldiers 
training for an overseas operation. The novice finds the 
whole set-up, including his own status as fifth assistant, 
rather disheartening, but he has a store of childlike faith 
in reserve. Especially he reveres the Unit for its cult of 
truth and reality. Then one day there is an accident ; an 
unpopular N.C.O, falls off a cliff—in suspicious circum- 
stances. And the reaction of the Unit to this ‘* most real 
event "’ convinces him that film work is not his line, 

Do not expect a crime novel; the narrator—who 
alone is interested—finds nothing out. Nor are the 
Unit scenes, though exquisitely comic, as uproarious 
as such things can be. It is their grace that they are 
not; the touch has a lost sincerity, guileless and un- 
emphatic as a butterfly’s wing. Comedy is one aspect 
of an airy, poetic charm, in which the officers, the 
little group of soldiers, the “ hourly boys” (or film 
technicians) rival the Unit proper. And all have that 
rare virtue which one might describe as the singing 
voice ; their talk is alive. Perhaps the soldiers’ chorus 
is the most engaging, but all compete, even to the 
liftman at the hotel.. Add the visual background : 
outdoor scenes or hotel interiors, sketched in a few 
lines, but always delicately true. I only wish that 
there were more butterflies. 

“ Death Before Dinner,’’ by E. C. R. Lorac (Collins; 
8s. 6d.), is rather disappointing ; for of this author one 
expects a good deal. It opens with a dinner, at that 
choice little restaurant, Le Jardin des Olives, of that 
exclusive little body, the Marco Polo Club. At least, 
the guests believe it is a club dinner, and that they 
themselves are up for election : an immense honour, 
since only writer-travellers of the first rank would be 
considered. But soon it dawns on them as a hoax, 
and they at once suspect who did it—a shady 





character named Trowne, the black sheep of the travellers’ world. 

Late that evening Trowne’s dead body is discovered under the serving-table. So the 
question is, did he really engineer the leg-pull, and was he killed by one of the indignant 
guests? Ordid someone else engineer it, with the object of killing him? Unfortunately, 
none of the guests seem to be involved with him. Nor are they involved with one another. 
This disjunction gives the whole inquiry a certain 
skill nor Chief Inspector Macdonald’s quiet efficiency can do much about. And the solution is 
flatly incredible—supposing, that is, we had been concerned with real life. 


which neither Mr. Lorac’s 
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F THE DANCERS: CRYPTIC SCULPTURES FROM MONTE AL 


Aprit 10, 1948 


THE TEMPLE O 


LEAPING AND EXHAUSTED: TWO TYPICAL FIGURES OF 

THE INNUMERABLE CARVINGS ASSOCIATED IN THE 

TEMPLE OF THE DANCERS. THE SMALL HEAD BESIDE 
THE EXHAUSTED FIGURE’S MOUTH IS CURIOUS. 


THE DANCERS WHICH HAVE NAMED AND DISTINGUISHED 
ONE OF THE LARGEST MONTE ALBAN TEMPLES: SOME 
OF THE LARGE STONE CARVINGS, WHICH DATE FROM 
, THE EARLY YEARS OF THE ZAPOTEC CIVILISATION. 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE DANCERS, ONE OF THE LARGEST BUILDINGS 
AT THE MEXICAN ZAPOTEC CENTRE OF MONTE ALBAN AND THE 
SITE OF THE CARVED DANCERS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE. 


vn OMONURNNALUERA UNARBARENAN DENT tN) . 

FOUND IN THE OBSERVATORY BUILDING, BUT . » er a. wae Bates er A VIGOROUS CARVING OF A DANCER, FOUND IN 
BELIEVED TO HAVE ORIGINATED IN THE OLDER a ; t SH a a> ‘ es... THE OBSERVATORY BUILDING, BUT ON GROUNDS 
TEMPLE OF THE DANCERS AND THEN LATER 2 OF STYLE AND MATERIAL ALMOST CERTAIN TO 
USED AS BUILDING MATERIAL. FOUND IN 1932, THE TEMPLE OF THE DANCERS HAS BEEN HAVE COME FROM THE TEMPLE OF THE DANCERS. 

WORKED ON CONTINUOUSLY EVER SINCE AND CARVED FRAG- 

MENTS, LIKE THE ABOVE, ARE BEING CONTINUOUSLY 

DISCOVERED AT MONTE ALBAN. 
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CONSIDERED ONE OF THE FINEST OF THE MONTE TESTIFYING TO THE VIOLENCE OF THE DANCE RAPT IN ECSTASY, NAKED, WITH EYES UPLIFTED AND 

ALBAN SCULPTURES: A DANCER, SEATED AND RESTING RECORDED: TWO TYPICAL EXHAUSTED FIGURES. HAND RAISED TO THE FACE: ONE OF THE MOST 

AND WEARING A BEARD OF ALMOST ASSYRIAN CUT. { THE LEFT FIGURE IS WEARING A PIGTAIL. STRIKING OF THE MONTE ALBAN CARVINGS OF DANCERS. 
‘ 
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violence of the ceremonial dance commemorated is given by the frequency of figures 


Perhaps the most remarkable building of the Zapotec site of Monte Alban, Southern 

Mexico (illustrated on the >oshwrcs two pages), is the “ Templo de los Danzantes,” of seated and obviously exhausted dancers. Both the material, large flag-stones, and 

the Temple of the Dancers. This derives its name from the innumerable reliefs of the vigorous realistic style place these carvings in the first period of Monte Albans 

dancers carved on large flag-stones which have been found there. These recent history (the last centuries B.C. and the first A.D.), and when, as sometimes occurs, 

photographs taken by Dr. Henri Lehmann give some idea of the character and the carvings are found in other and later buildings, it is highly probable that they 
have been used by later generations as building material for new construction 


diversity of the figures. The variety of poses is remarkable, and some idea of the 
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een) }3=3=MONTE ALBAN: THE CAPITAL OF ONE 
MONUMENTS OF THE 1800:YEAR-OLD ZAPOTEC | C 


MUNIN er OMA AE EE OEE OU re, vy UUNRUUNNeNNe 
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{" ON THE SLOPES OF MONTE ALBAN, MEXICO, WHERE CONTINUOUS EXCAVATION FOR THE LAST 


| SIXTEEN YEARS HAS BEEN REVEALING THE GREAT ZAPOTEC CAPITAL: THE PATIO OF A 
PRIESTLY DWELLING UNDER WHICH LATER EXCAVATION UNCOVERED A TOMB. 


My 


; My 
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THE SITE OF THE PRIESTLY DWELLINGS OF MONTB ALBAN. BENEATH THE PATIOS 

i OF THESE HOUSES (SEE PICTURE, LEFT) LAY TOMBS, SOME OF WHICH HAVE 
a 

eS A, BEEN EXCAVATED AND WHICH ARE PROBABLY UNIQUE TO MONTE ALBAN. 
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(ABOVE.) THE GREAT NORTH PLAT- 
FORM, WHICH DOMINATES ONE END 
OF THE CENTRAL SQUARE OF THE 
ZAPOTEC CAPITAL OF MONTE ALBAN. 
IT IS CROWNED WITH THE RUINS OF 
A TEMPLE AND THE DIFFERENT 
LEVELS OF THE STAIR SHOW SUC- 
Toltec, are perhaps CESSIVE REBUILDINGS DURING THE 
the best known. CITY'S LONG OCCUPATION. 


In 1932 Mexican prom none 

archa@ologists began =e - 

investigating the re- 

mains of the centre 

of the long-lasting 

Zapotec civilisation, 

with its lifetime of 

some 1800 years 

(approx. 400 B.C. to 

1400 A.D.). This 

centre is known as 

Monte Alban and lies 

in the Pacific coastal 

state or province of 

Oaxaca, across 

country from Vera 

Cruz. Since that date 

excavation and, 

following the Mexican 

custom, reconstruc- 

tion have been going 

on steadily and con- 

tinuously. The photo- 

a. graphs on these pages 

ry and overleaf were 

%, taken during the last 

| season by Dr. Henri 
{ 
| 








N the extraordin- 
arily wide field 

of Mexican archzo- 
logy, the Maya and 
Aztec cultures and, to 
a lesser degree, the 





onneneen serene 


THE GREAT SQUARE OF MONTE ALBAN, FROM THE NORTHERN 
PLATFORM, EXTREME LEFT ; RIGHT, THE FLAT-TOPPED TEMPL! 


y 


Lehmann, of the 
Musée de l'Homme, 
Paris, during a visit 


to Snr. Jorge Acosta / 
Wasp ssaesseeereseessenet0eesner iH AAAANIOOHI AENEAN NEAEENN INNA RNC eens Ce nT 


AN ANCIENT ZAPOTEC RESERVOIR: THE HILLSIDE GROUP OF CISTERNS WHICH SUPPLIED MONTE j 
WATER BY MEANS OF UNDERGROUND CONDUITS, SEVERAL OF WHICH HAVE BEEN 
DISCOVERED. SEE ALSO THE PICTURE, LEFT. 


Y 
saamnesesacoienen nn, eee“ "and Snr. Obregon de 


RECENTLY EXCAVATED AND RECONSTRUCTED : ONE OF THE la Parra, the Mexican 
CISTERNS IN MONTE ALBAN'S HILLSIDE RESERVOIR (SEE arch@ologists super- ALBAN WITH 
PICTURE, RIGHT), NOTE, CENTRE, THE CONNECTING DRAIN | vising the digging at 

ene | [Continued opposite, “Www " _ a seseqememnanenns 
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E | OF MEXICO’S OLDEST CIVILISATIONS. 
EC | CULTURE UNCOVERED AND RECONSTRUCTED. ee —_— | 
\ 


wun, \VUAQuuansnneuaneanennaeaueneeeeneererenaeerensenesunneneentneneneeneeuaeneneesuenunenveneenueresccarenuendengnannt A NUUALUANUNONRDNANNRUNRENRN /uauennuannencuneutsveenyenvenneaunennenneTt 


q VUVUUUUNUUUURUNEEA EER UUUNTUDROTSAMENENAROUUTUUUUNUNUTEGRRUOGRULUOUONONENNNUURDUUUDENRIGUOUURERURUNUNLNNTONONNEATEG LS O\CULROUNURNANNENAGNSUURGROSQUUREUUUURN NURS RETNA UUUUUDOAETONUDUURURURRREGUTRUDANNENGRRRGRGTREVEUURUURULATL UUURTUROGRARREUT HOLY DONUURUUR NAA ERANNARAANAAS 
A SIDE VIEW OF “SISTEMA 4,” TAKEN FR THE SUMMIT OF THE DANCERS’ TEMPLE (SEE 
BELOW AND OVERLEAF), AND SHOWING IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND THE GREAT NORTH 

PLATFORM, WITH ITS WIDE STAIRCASE (SEE CENTRE PICTURE, OPPOSITE). 


Mvuyyurneees ss vanvunennvenvaneneaeenneuneneayenUeeDeneeeUteysUyeUensneUeneMenenerueneanesyenennsnereseuUerergesunnREennsneeynennenenerninnusnenennevnnunneeneareressertees vee \VUNeO UNGER ROR GRUO URGE TA UUET OURAN LOL RANE TUNGUURNURATONR UNG 
\ ONE OF THE GREAT BUILDINGS WHICH FORM THE CENTRAL SQUARE OF MONTE _ 
\ ALBAN: “SISTEMA 4," A PARTLY RECONSTRUCTED PYRAMID, OF SEVERAL — 
\ PERIODS, THE LARGE MASONRY (CENTRE) BEING THE OLDEST. ne 
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({ABOVE.) THE MOST RECENTLY 

RECONSTRUCTED OF THE MAJOR 

BUILDING WHICH FORM THE henidsee tok chun otha te 

GREAT SQUARE OF. MONTE ALBAN : 

“a a the great square. 
SISTEMA M, A PYRAMID This, of which many 

i. Cc 
CROWNED WITH A TEMPLE, WHICH 


a ee : é " features are shown 
END. CENTRE, A LONG BLOCK LEADS TO THE SOUTH LIES IN THE SAME LINE AS THE on these pages, con- 
OF THE DANCERS, WITH, BEYOND, IN LINE, ‘“ SISTEMA M.” TEMPLE OF THE DANCERS. sists of two great 
platforms, once 
crowne@® With tem- 
ples—-the North and 
South Platforms— 
between which run 
three lines of temples, 
pyramids, observa- 
tories and ball-courts. 
One of these temples, 
that of the Dancers, 
is discussed more 
fully overleaf. Away 
from this group of 
buildings lies a set 
of priestly dwellings 
on the hillside. These 
are characterised by 
a feature which is 
believed to be unique 
to Monte Alban. Be- 
neath the patios of 
these dwellings lie 
tombs, some of which 
have been excavated. 
One was discovered 
to have two chambers 
with a connecting 
door. Also on the hill- 
side has been found 
and reconstructed the 
city’s reservoir, a CONSTRUCTED OF TWENTY-SIX JADE PIECES AND WITH EYES 
series of linked AND TEETH OF SHELL: PERHAPS THE MOST REMARKABLE 
ILLUSTRATING THE CONDITION OF THE MONTE ALBAN BUILDINGS BEFORE RECONSTRUCTION : cisterns, connected { j.nryvinvalL PIECE FOUND AT MONTE ALBAN, A JADE 
THE GREAT SOUTHERN PLATFORM, CORRESPONDING WITH THE NORTHER% ‘CENTRE PICTURE, with the main group | ask, PROBABLY AN OFFERING, DISCOVERED IN A SMALI 


OPPOSITE PAGE), PHOTOGRAPHED “AFTER PRELIMINARY CLEARING OF “HE SURFACE SOIL. of buildings by under- \ ORATORY. (ABOUT 25 CM. HIGH.) 
ground conduits. Reneneeeen ne were outeneunpaimendaaint 


Continued.) 
the time. The main 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


T was during my first week in London and the first week of my apprenticeship in the craft 

of dramatic criticism—it was, in other words, and as I very clearly remember, in the 
first week of October 1926—that I proudly discovered a new actor of blazing importance. 
I had been sent down to the theatre at Barnes by my chief, the late James Agate, to see 
a Komisarjevsky revival of “‘ The Cherry Orchard.” Agate had already seen the production 
rather differently cast, and he was only moderately impressed when I turned up next morning 
in a state of tingling ecstasy over the performance of the loutish Epikhodof (‘‘ two-and-twenty 
misfortunes ”) by a podgy, velvety-voiced, new young actor who turned the character into 
a moonstruck, melancholy oaf, infinitely funny, irresistibly sad. ‘‘ Charles Laughton ? Never 
heard of him!” said James in his characteristic way, interrupting my description. 

A week or two later I was present at a party in Doughty Street—opposite the house 
where Dickens wrote “‘ Oliver Twist ’’—and Miss Elsa Lanchester, the piquante little singer 
and dancer who had just made her mark in “ Riverside Nights,’’ Nigel Playfair’s intellectual 
revue at the Lyric, Hammersmith—Miss Lanchester was present, too. And they were all 
busily casting a London dockside drama in which Miss Lanchester was going to play the 
chief part, and which Mr. Harold Scott was to direct (or . 
“ produce ” as we still said in those days). And they were 
at a loss to find an actor to play a tough called Charley. 
And suddenly—though I was very, very Scottish and still 
more silent in those days—I heard my voice daringly 
suggest : ‘‘ What about Charles Laughton?” And Miss 
Lanchester turned to me—lI defy her to deny it !—and 
said : ‘‘ But who's Charles Laughton?” And I told them 
about the experience at Barnes, and they all said it sounded 
interesting, and then somebody thought of another actor 
for the part, and I re-entered my state of mute ingloriousness. 

But Laughton lost very little time in rolling into the West 
End, and was promptly discovered by our leading critic, 
who gave me an object-lesson then and there in the art of 
making a discovery. The new actor was hailed as a portent 
for his delicious little performance as a Hungarian Artful 
Dodger in Molnar’s “ Liliom ” (Christmas week of that same 
year) ; as a major new comedian for his egregious check- 
suited American in a comedy called ‘‘ The Happy Husband” ; 
and as a character-actor of the most exciting potentialities - 
when he played a Russian tyrant in a melodrama called 
“The Greater Love.” For some years he was our most 
disturbing and least calculable player. He eventually had 
a season or two at the Old Vic which made history. When 
he was bad he was horrid (Macbeth, Prospero), and when 
he was good he was brilliant (Lopakhin in “ The Cherry 
Orchard,” Tattle in “ Love for Love,” the unforgettable 
Angelo in “‘ Measure for Measure’). And then he went to 
New York and penetrated to Hollywood, and thence he 
has never returned to act here except in a number 
of film-réles. These, for ten years or so, were nothing 
short of superb (Mr. Barrett, Captain Bligh of the 
Bounty, etc., etc.), and then for some years more 
dwindled depressingly in stature and importance. 

This always agresting actor has not, in fact, made 
a truly worthy appearance in any film since his jealous 
Italian husband in “ They Knew What They Wanted,” 
which—I estimate, and writing away from my books— 
belongs to the year 1942. It is wholly delightful to 
me, therefore—with my personal interest in his career 
—to see him make a quite remarkable “‘ come-back ”’ 
in the current film called ‘‘ The Big Clock.” This is 
a slick and competent film of the thriller class in 
which a crime-reporter (Ray Milland) is involved in 
a murder charge, though he knows the murder to have 
been committed by a monster of diabolical suavity 
who is his all-controlling chief and tyrant. One of 
my acutest colleagues dismisses Laughton’s perform- 
ance of this smooth horror of a man as “ effective but 
mannered.” I fail to understand this assessment. By 
“mannered " we surely mean “ marked by man- 
nerism,”’ and we use the word to signify that a player 
brings the same idiosyncratic trick or gesture to each 
and every part he plays. The stage is crammed and 
the screen is bulging with mannered players. But the 
striking virtue of Laughton’s new performance—or 
so it seems to these critical pryers and peerers of 
mine !—is that it has shaken off a great many recently «, 
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“ aA SLICK AND COMPETENT FILM OF THE THRILLER CLASS” : ae: Sy on 

PARAMOUNT). A SCENE FROM THE FILM, SHOWING RAY MILLAND (RIGHT) AS : p 

— pn A CRIME-REPORTER, WHO IS INTERRUPTED BY BILL WOMACK mind. It is a wonder that has compelled Frank S. Stuart to 
(HENRY MORGAN) WHILE TRYING TO CONCEAL HIS HAT—A MURDER CLUE. 





REMARKABLE ‘Come-pACK’ BY A GREAT ACTOR”: CHARLES LAUGHTON 
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WONDER AND BEAUTY IN NATURE. 


EW will challenge the statement that we have reached a stage where the control and 
conscious design of landscape has become definitely a human responsibility. Slums 

and ribbon development are universally denounced to-day by all classes ; but many of those 
who inveigh against them accept as “‘ necessary ” such modern developments as open-cast 
coal workings, serried ranks of conifers in-our beauty spots, filling-stations, aerodromes, 
cemeteries, slag-heaps—to mention but a few of the things which can, and do, despoil 
England’s green and pleasant land. So the responsibility becomes manifest : how much so 
is clearly shown in “‘ Land and Landscape,’’ by Brenda Colvin (John Murray ; 21s.), a book 
which goes deeply and most comprehensively into this vast subject. The author is hon 
secretary of the Institute of Landscape Architects. Her text is that landscape-planning 
should ensure the proper adaptation of land to the use it is to serve, having regard to the 
beauty of Nature as being a primary condition of human development. The many problems 
of land and town, village and countryside, are examined and dissected in their every aspect, 
from plant grouping to industrial landscape, from climate to roads and railways, And the 
summing-up is that our policies must embrace all the land uses of whole regions if fine 
landscape is to be preserved, and if the emotive power of 
national beauty is to be brought to bear on human life. 
Behind the poetry of the landscape are mechanisms of 
dramatic events. Just how dramatic is seldom assessed. An 
American business man, Rutherford Platt, has made a hobby 
of seeking out certain of these events and photographing 
them. The result is an interesting book, ‘ This Green World ’’ 
(Robert Hale ; 30s.). The enthusiasm which runs through 
his writing is enhanced by his numerous photographs, 
especially'when illustrating the wonders of pollination. There 

‘ is one full-page photomicrograph which shows an elm flower 
ing forth a veritable snowstorm of pollen. Another 
depicts the bud-scale of the pussy-willow ruptured by interior 
pressure and the flower parts pouring out. From the letter- 
press we learn that a living tree-cell looks like a battered 
shoe-box, and that in a big tree less than 1 per cent. of its 
body consists of living cells, the rest being mechanical struc- 
ture ; that one stalk of corn will lift 440 Ibs. of water during 
its brief growing season ; that the curves in the centre of a 
daisy have the same mathematical ratio as ‘the spiralling 
threads of a spider web. So one might continue. To read 
this book and study its illustrations, many im colour, is to 
appreciate Henri Fabre’s remark: “ Before these mysteries 
of life reason bows, helpless, and abandons itself to an im- 
pulse of adoration of the Author of these ineffable miracles.” 
The wonder of bee life has lured many great writers, of 
whom Fabre, Maeterlinck and Kipling spring instantly to 





write a fantasy, “ City of the Bees ’’ (Allen and Unwin; 10s. 6d.), 
which, for all its extravagant language, still makes a 
fascinating story. It tells of a bee colony established 
in a hollow oak in a wood ; how the queen is mated and 
how her spouse hurtles to death ; how a badger raids 
the colony and disease decimates the inhabitants ; how a 
mouse enters the oak and is stung todeath and its corpse 
immured in a transparent tomb of propolis. But the 
reader must be prepared for pages of writing, such as the 
following, which tells of the fate of the queen bee’s lover : 
“ Like Icarus flying drunk with glory into the very 
heart of the sun, passion burned his wings away, but 
the spirit that had served the air unwavering as an 
altar flame did not fall, but rushed on in triumph 
across the sunlit, silent vastness of the universe with 
all its singing stars, into that happiness whose dim 
foreknowledge had comforted him always during his 
puny life on earth, and which enveloped him now in 
joy and glory ineffable and everlasting.” 
Moreover, Mr. Stuart should not call a harvest 
mouse a shrew. And does a sparrow-hawk hover, 
“* a quivering speck,” high in the heavens ? 
John Barlee is biology master at the Royal Naval 
, Dartmouth. During the past few years he 
has devoted all his spare time to photographing birds 
in flight, indubitably one of the most difficult aspects 
of bird photography. Now he gives us nearly 100 of 
his pictures in a book entitled “ Birds on the Wing ”’ 
(Collins ; 12s. 6d.), and they constitute a most 
) = Wonderfut collection. To see a fulmar petrel steering 





acquired mannerisms and brought a new zest and “THe BIG CLOCK,” WITH LOUISE PATTERSON (ELSA LANCHESTER), WHO HAS BEEN ASkED With one foot is amazing; but that is only one of a 


i j TO DRAW TH . ’ ANOTH (CHARLES LAUGHTON i ; : 
observation to a quite new character. It was a similar ° ren a 0 — oa OF EARL a — i. eens | —— fe es —. a yh birds. tery Fone ~ 


character to that played by Laughton twenty years 
: come- checking air, showing their 6-ft. wing-span and 
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ago in “ The Greater Love.” But that tyrant—I week and Mr. Dent has every reason for 


remember him vividly—tortured his victims with his back” in a current film “The Big 


personal interest in his 
ek” In this film “a crime-reporter (Ray even stalled. One picture of a gull checking its flight 


to have been com- depicts something too quick for the eye to see, but 


pauses. He had a long, slow blink, when he was raent) bs lnvelved in a murder chasms, though bo the 
mitted by a monster of diabolical suavity who is his all-controlling chief and tyrant. A tiny which the has caught : it thet the . 


summing-up a culprit and coolly and patiently medi- 
tating whether boiling oil or melted lead would best 
meet the case, which was immensely telling. The actor 
could easily have revived that trick for his tyrant in “‘ The Big Clock” without anybody 
(except long-memoried critics) being any the wiser. Instead, he has moulded and built up 
an entirely new sort of boss-man, whose impatience takes the form of an obsession with 
timepieces, whose note is an icy hauteur that keeps always—but only just always—to the 
right side of a sneer, and who has one trick, that of touching his thick upper lip exactly at 
the point where his moustache begins, which expresses the ultra-fastidious character very 
precisely and beautifully. It only remains for Charles Laughton to persuade Hollywood to 


of a womaa-painter (Louise Patterson) is 
by Elsa 


tips almost, if not quite, touch. But the pictures are 
not e . Mr. Barlee writes well, and his 
opening chapter on how birds fly, illustrated with diagrams as well as with photographs, 
and based on personal observation, is most instructive. 

To learn how to recognise birds is not always easy. James Fisher, however, has gone 
a long way in “ Bird Recognition "’ (Pelican Books ; 2s. 6d.) to make it possible. He deals 
with sea-birds stich as Mr. Barlee photographs and with waders. A companion volume to 
follow will deal with game birds, water-fowl and birds of prey, and a third volume with 
perching and singing birds. With these three books it should be possible to name most 








make a practicable film-translation of Moliére’s “ Tartuffe" and, of course, let him 
lead, and then we may be able to hail a masterpiece and a culmination as well as being 
prevailed to forgive him all his recent trespasses and those who have trespassed against him. 
- But warily I hasten to point out to Mr. Laughton that if he does turn to Tartuffe, he 
must send me a handsome acknowledgment of the bright notion that he should ! 


never quite forgiven him for refusing once to 
present me with {roo in return for a brilliant 
suggestion for a part. Probably he thought I 
was whimsically joking. He gave me an excellent 
bottle of Burgundy for supper instead. But the 
wine did not loosen my tongue. And I only 
divulge the notion now, when I see it stated in the 
news that Sydney Greenstreet is going to play 
the part instead of Laughton, who, I still think, 
would have been ideal. It is Count Fosco in 
“ The Woman in White.” 

Incidentally, thereis a tiny vignette of a woman- 
painter in “ The Big Clock" which is sharply, 
comically and delectably played by that same 
Elsa Lanchester who—all those years ago—had 
never heard of Charles Laughton.—-ALan Dent. 


birds one may meet, for the present volume is very detailed, with charts, maps, descriptions, 
breeding- indicated, and plenty of illustrations. 

F. Kingdon-Ward is known the world over as one of the greatest plant-hunters of our day. 

He introduced to English gardens the wonderful Blue Poppy of Tibet (Meconopsis betonici- 

folia), the golden Leycesteria (L. crocothyrsos) of the Mishmi hills, Lilium Wardii, and a host 

of other treasures. A new book by him at once 





I have 





evokes anticipatory thrills of yet further ad- 











ventures and discoveries in the jungle or the 
Himalayas, in the alpine regions of South-East Asia 
or the Tsangpo gorges. But this time he stays at 
home, though even here he is unconventional. His 
“ Commonsense Rock Gardening '’ (Cape ; 108. 6d.) 
is unlike any other work on the subject I 


WASTE PAPER FOR DOLLARS AND HOUSES. 


and 
for the housi such ter-board, fibre-board, roofing felts know. Yet how tical and 
The objects of this drive are clear and desirable : the means are within everybody's din Nestinaak tx ‘Gs teneinadl gered A a 
Y : 
would, Mr. Wilson hag said, meat, the fii : and, as. che normal weekly by-product form of gardening. And how biting in its deal- 
as those land- 
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(IS YOUR RIGHT 
TO DRIVE! 









/ A fine car needs careful attention 
e to keep it ready for any call, and 
one as good as an @} deserves 


BRAKE LININGS sate our dered 
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THE @ CAR COMPANY LTO.. ABINGDON-ON-THAMES 
Qi) Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 








“Pm glad ’ve gt GOODYEAR 
—the Long-life Hardest-wearing tyre.” 


Tough, rugged wear under all conditions. 
Reliable, dependable service, for mile after 
trouble-free mile. That’s what you get from 
your Goodyear tyres. They're scientifically 
built to give Long Life and Hard Wear. 
And at all stages in their manufacture, 
Goodyear tyres are tested and re-tested 

for these qualities. No wonder they're 
known as “The tough, high-milcage 
tyres."’ And remember, the All- 
Weather Tread with the diamond 
design is always there for your safety. 
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GOODFYEA 


THE TYRE WITH THE DIAMOND TREAD DESIGN 
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COMMENCING J8th APRIL | WYVAH a )aVVAY ve) 


Every 2 hours to the 
Continent 


Speed in comfort by K’L'M. Fast, 
comfortable services leaving London 
Airport every two hours, offer trouble- 
free travel to the principal cities of 
Europe—via Amsterdam, Air Junction 
of the Continent. Book through your 
local Travel Agent or contact your 
nearest K:L'M Office. 


ROYAL 

emf7e DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
202/204, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 


(SLOane 9656), and at Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 









These Ladder Lines on a Malayan 
Tin Dredger are holding up the 
entire weight of the bulky steel 
‘‘ladder’’ and its buckets dredging 
beneath the water. The ropes are 
constantly raising and lowering a 
heavy load in -a corroding and 
abrasive mixture of water, sand 
and gravel.... but, being British 
Ropes, the operator is free from 
anxiety about the security of this 
vital component of the dredge. 
























. Mee Me 
BRITISH % 
ROPES ect 

Head Office : DONCASTER 


Export Sales Office : 


L | M I T E D 52, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


page at 

8.30, 10.30, 12.30 
sae 16.30, 18.30 
and 20.30 daily. 
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THE COMMON: 
—a successful treatment 






Many thousands of avoid of a cold, this often clears up the attack 
colds or have treated rpc c 

them with the help of Serocalcin. When a firmly established, 
Some fail vo respond to Serocalcin | uick fesulse canaos be expected 
but its record o success outweighs the duration of stubborn colds. 





by far its failures. Serocalcin there- ; 
fore merits a fair trial by all who | Prevention of Colds 
















Serocalcin is available in two sizes; 20 tablets for 
treatment and 60 tablets for the immunising course. 
All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Herwoeds Labore- 
tories Ltd., Watford, for descriptive booklet “Immunity from Colds.” 


SEROCALCIN. 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 








MINTON 


The Worlds 
Most Beautiful 
China 





PER BOTTLE 


RAWLINGS & SONS (LONDON) LTD 
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THE ORIGINAL SWISS ‘ Suchard Chocolate 
PROCESS CHOCOLATE— FAMOUS SINCE 1626 Led., London, $.E.16 
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Robert 
of Chester 


brought the science of chemistry 
to Western Europe, 800 years 
ago. Of this remarkable 
man’s origin little is known 
except that he was probably 
born in Rutland. He was 





certainly educated at the then 


/ vy © | ANG) \ flourishing school at Chester, 
: eS after which, following the 
custom of the times, he studied 


at the Moorish universities in 
Spain. The Moors or Arabs were the world’s leading scientists at that period. On 
February 11th, 1144, Robert completed the translation into Latin of an Arabic treatise 
on chemistry. This was Europe’s first chemical textbook. 

No doubt he also brought with him from Spain one of the flowing Arab robes 
which, as the ‘‘ gown” of British universities, still serves to remind us that a close 
bond once linked the scholars of East and West. He could no more have dreamed 
of the place this garment was to occupy in later years than he could have imagined 


the future of another Arabic treatise he translated. This was a work by a celebrated mathe- 
matician, Klivarizmi, on a branch of mathematics developed by the Arabs and still 


known to us by its Arabic name, algebra. Besides his extensive 


works in mathematics, Robert made the first Latin translation of the 
Koran. Europe owes an immeasurable debt to this Englishman. But for IC] 


him, the knowledge of the East of chemistry and mathematics might rasp 














have remained a closed book to the Western world for centuries afterwards 








A word of discomfort 


Much as we shouid like to encourage the hale, hearty and thirsty, 






we must ask them (as usual) to resign Lembar to people suffering 





the discomforts of “flu, biliousness or acidosis. Lembar’s good 






ingredients — pure lemon juice, barley, glucose and cane sugar 
—should be used only medicinally at present — so fill your 







glass with something else and drink to better times. 


RAYNER’S invalid 


Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 










MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 
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THE GREAT WHITE-WAY 
IS BEFORE YOU 


The “Great White-Way’’ has existed for over 300 years. In the 
heart of ‘*Glorious Devon ’’ the Whiteways have been growing 
apples and making cyder since the sixteenth century. The experience 
of centuries has been accumulated and an unequalled knowledge of 


apple culture and cyder making gained. 














CVS-102 


Dry rot is a menace 


Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 


wooDd ~ ae PRESERVATIVE 


namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
und that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
iny publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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tian valves? Of course ! Independent front suspension? Naturally! The new Austin 
‘Devon’ has been designed to give maximum comfort and service, so only the best is good enough. 
It had to have rear-opening doors too ; they are so much safer and more convenient. The Austin 
designers got busy, and by cunningly devising wings that allow the doors to hinge inside 


them, they incorporated this luxury-car feature in the popular-price *‘ A40’. 


DEVON 4-door Saloon £345, pis £96.11.8 Purchase Tox @ DORSET 2-door Saloon £335, plus £93.16.) Purchase Ta 


Extras : Interior Heating £6.0.0, plus £1.13.4 P. Tax ° Radio also available + Both models have a 40 b.h.p. engine and ample luggage space 


On the right is a close-up of the front door of the ‘ Devon’, showing 
how the hinges are concealed, the butt of the door opening into a care- 


fully designed recess. When closed, of course, the doors fit quite flush. 


AUS TIN 


—you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR co LTpD . LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 
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